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The Monthly Record of Migration, in the number for June-July 
1928, has already published a report of the second International 
Conference on Emigration and Immigration, which was held at 
Havana from 31 March to 17 April 1928. It is therefore not the 
intention of Professor Varlez, who attended the Conference in an 
advisory capacity, to analyse here in detail the proceedings of each 
of the committees and the contents of the various resolutions. The 
purpose of the author, who has been given this opportunity of ex- 
pressing his personal opinions, is rather to give some idea of the 
general atmosphere, to determine the special conditions which influenced 
the discussions, to show the difficulties encountered and the value of the 
results achieved ; in short, to extract as it were the philosophy of the 
meeting. It is from this angle that he stresses the new tendencies 
which he sees at work for the solution of migration problems, on the 
national or the international plane, and sets out the facts of this 
great social and political question as they appear to-day. This 
survey leads up to the general idea, which in the author’s opinion 
was accepted by most of the delegates at Havana, that the best method 
of solving such a complex problem is to entrust its solution to the 
existing international institutions. 


E Second International Conference on Emigration and 
‘ Immigration was held at Havana from 31 March to 17 April 
1928. It has been spoken of with some contempt in certain quar- 
ters, where the meeting is said to have led to nothing. It must be 
admitted that when the delegates left Cuba on 17 April 1928, 
there was a certain atmosphere of melancholy, and perhaps even 
of scepticism, over the results of those three weeks of activity 
devoted to migration questions. Comparisons with the Conference 
held at Rome four years earlier were not all to the advantage of 
Havana. 
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A more attentive examination of the discussions, however, 
will show that this pessimistic note is not justified, and that the 
Havana Conference has done much to throw light on the questions 
that it had to elucidate, both by what it did and by what it was 
unable to do, both by the resolutions it adopted and by those it 
could not or would not adopt. In this respect it will prove the 
starting point for a new policy and an important epoch in the history 
of migration. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


To begin with, in its actual composition the Conference was in 
marked contrast with the one held four years earlier at the Capitol. 
On the former occasion accredited representatives of the Govern- 
ments of all the world except Russia, Turkey, and some countries 
at a low stage of development, where migration is of no importance, 
met in larger numbers than ever before. At Havana there were 
many abstentions, including those of countries of importance from 
the migration standpoint : Brazil, Canada, the Irish Free State, 
India, all the Mussulman countries, and several Balkan and Baltic 
countries. Others, represented by observers, emphasised their 
intention that their delegations should remain in the background ; 
Great Britain and several of her Dominions, Germany and the 
United States, although present, no longer took an active part in 
the discussions and voting. Many other countries were content 
to accredit to the Conference their Ministers at Havana or other 
American capitals. Italy herself, the enthusiastic protagonist of 
the Rome Conference, joined this last group. Only fourteen 
countries were left, therefore, which sent experts to support the 
diplomats representing them at Havana, and were truly armed for 
the discussion. 

All this denoted a certain indifference, or rather a desire on the 
part of many Governments not to tie their hands on an important 
question at a meeting which, as the Japanese representative oppor- 
tunely recalled, was purely technical. Considering the widening 
scope and political development of migration problems, and the 
fear displayed by many Governments of having solutions imposed 
on them that the country would not accept, these abstentions and 
reservations are perfectly comprehensible. 
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THE DECISIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


This does not mean that the discussions at Havana were 
without interest. In spite of everything, there were many delega- 
tions, and many experts of high standing. All the Spanish- 
American countries were there, so were Japan and China, as well 
as the large majority of continental European countries. The 
debates were animated, and the session was characterised by 
frankness and intimacy; while the bold decision, taken at the 
request of the Argentine Delegate, to give the widest publicity to 
the discussions, makes it possible to speak openly of the meeting. 

Many decisions were taken: some fifty technical resolutions 
relating to all the forms of protection and welfare of emigrants 
were added to the hundred statements of opinion and the fifty 
resolutions of the Rome Conference. Together with these they 
form an imposing body of proposals which commend themselves 
to the Governments as a whole in the interests of migrants. 

These resolutions have already been analysed on various occa- 
sions. Reference may be made in particular to the detailed survey 
in the Monthly Record of Migration published by the International 
Labour Office.1 They were also reproduced in full, though in 
slightly differing terms, in the Diario Oficial and the Acta Final, 
and anyone interested can easily study both the texts and the 
discussions, for all the proceedings at Havana have been published 
and distributed. In spite of the great interest of these decisions, 
and of the valuable information that careful examination of the 
debates gives on the real tendencies and desires of the Govern- 
ments, lack of space makes it impossible here to examine them one 
by one. All that can be done is to put forward certain general 
observations on points within the scope of the discussions : these 
points were in general not voted on, but they were prominent in 
everyone’s mind, even when they were not expressed in so many 
words. 


THE GREAT PROBLEMS 


Since the Rome Conference migration problems have changed 
considerably, and many remarks, which at Rome were made as 
expressions of individual opinion, now impressed all hearers by 





1 June-July 1928. 
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the wideness of their application, and expression was given to 
them in several cautious and carefully weighed resolutions. Three 
points may be distinguished, around which the interests of the 
participants appear to have centred. 

(1) In the first place, national legislative measures. Promul- 
gated by hundreds in the various countries of emigration and 
immigration, they have not done migration movements the services 
expected of them. Instead of improving the flow of migrants, 
they have very often reduced it and created ever-increasing 
incompatibilities between countries of emigration and of immi- 
gration. 

In view of these unexpected results, the inevitable conclusion 
was that if a solution for migration problems, which are inter- 
national phenomena, is to be found by way of regulation, it must lie 
in treaties rather than in national legislation, which is not adapted 
to the international character of the phenomena. International 
conventions that can be enforced are needed, not merely resolutions 
of conferences. This point must be stressed, for actual results are 
wanted now, and no longer mere discussion. 

(2) The essential questions for migrants are not those of 
technique and administration, statistics and protection, transport 
and inspection. Above all these details of regulation, fundamental 
problems of high international policy are becoming more and more 
evident. The recognition of the right to come and go ; the freedom 
to emigrate, to immigrate, and to settle abroad ; genuine equality 
of treatment between nationals and foreigners, between races and 
between men ; the necessities of a policy of rational distribution of 
population and development of world resources ; the dangers of a 
too unequal distribution of population on the coasts of the Atlantic 
and above all of the Pacific : these are the essential questions that 
it is felt must be treated, even, and especially, when Governments 
hesitate and evade discussion. 

(3) Lastly, the failure of national legislation having disclosed 
the international character of these problems, the question is 
what authority is competent to solve them. Can a solution be 
hoped for from the occasional meetings of technical experts, such 
as those at Rome and Havana, the success or failure of which 
depends on the goodwill or hostility of a given Government, and 
often on the competence o. the power of an individual ? It seems 
clear that for the examination of problems of this kind great 
international conferences are needed, with sessions held at regular 
intervals, and preceded by careful preparatory work on the part 
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of the competent authorities; conferences which in successive 
sessions, like those of economic, financial, or labour conferences, 
and with the effective participation of the Governments, would 
examine all the aspects of this ever-growing problem. Now this 
assiduous attention, these preliminary enquiries and necessary 
negotiations, this universal interest, can be made a reality only 
by the great permanent organisations of Geneva. This was felt 
—and said everywhere at Havana, even when something else was 

being voted on. 
We must examine each of these points in rather more detail. 


The Distinction between Domestic and International Questions 


To what extent are these questions domestic ; to what extent 
international ? In sending their Delegation to Havana the United 
States made it quite clear that they did so with the reservation 
that questions of immigration were to be considered as domestic 
questions ; and the lack of interest shown by the members of the 
British Empire in the discussions seemed largely founded on con- 
siderations of the same nature. Since the Rome Conference, Italy, 
which had set the international movement going, had abolished 
its General Emigration Department and declared that the word 
“emigrant ”, like the policy of protection, had become obsolete, 
that in future there would be no such thing as emigrants, but only 
Italian citizens abroad, subject to the instructions of diplomatic 
and consular agents. In order to make its position in this regard 
perfectly clear, it had sent to the Havana Conference three distin- 
guished diplomats accredited to America, but no official from 
Rome. 

In another direction, the League of Nations, the International 
Labour Office, the International Institute of Agriculture, and 
the International Conference of Private Organisations for the 
Protection of Migrants had been invited and were represented ; 
they laid before the delegates of the Governments a series of inter- 
national achievements that could not fail to attract attention. 
The result was that when terminating its work the Conference, 
while noting the reservations of the United States, unanimously 
adopted a resolution inviting the international] institutions “ ener- 
getically to continue the work undertaken by them relating to 
migration which had hitherto been done so effectively ” ; and by 
a happy eclecticism the resolutions of the Havana Conference, like 
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those of Rome, are addressed to Governments and to international 
bodies in turn. 

All this goes to show that much confusion still reigns, which 
must be dissipated, or at least attenuated, if any solid work is to 
be done. This unsettled feeling is largely due to the fact that the 
problems of regulating migration are still recent ; they have not 
reached the necessary degree of maturity, and hitherto migration 
policy has been the subject of declarations rather than of reasoning, 
of resolutions rather than of study. 

Yet the problem seems simple. Is it a case of domestic ques- 
tions or of an international problem ? In reality, both at once, 
for the terms, far from being mutually exclusive, are comple- 
mentary and explain each other. 

It is essentially a domestic matter for a country of 
emigration to know what order it shall maintain within its 
frontiers ; to say who may leave the country and in what conditions, 
in what number, from which occupations and which districts, where 
the emigrant may go and how; to decide whether a passpoxt is 
needed and under what conditions it shall be granted ; to state 
what information and protection will be given, what contracts the 
emigrant may accept or refuse. So long ar he remains within the 
national frontiers, the prospective emigrant must in all these matters 
follow the instructions of his Government, and his Government 
alone. To decide how far legislation must go if it is to be useful 
and effective is the task of the national authorities and the national 
legislature. They will determine, freely and alone, what limits to 
apply to the right of their citizens to emigrate and to return home. 

Again, it is certainly a national and domestic matter for a 
country of immigration to say what classes of immigrants may enter 
or leave the country ; what conditions of moral and physical health 
and intellectual and economic resources they must satisfy; to 
decide whether immigration shall be authorised, in what number, 
from which countries, occupations, and races; what supervision 
shall be exercised over immigrants ; how the entry, sojourn, work, 
journeyings, and departure of immigrants shall be allowed; to 
determine who shall be rejected, registered, or expelled, when and 
how ; what shall be the duties of the newcomer towards his chosen 
country ; whether assimilation or naturalisation shall be allowed, 
encouraged, or refused ; to fix the functions reserved, allowed, or 
forbidden to foreign officials. Here again it is a matter for national 
discussion within the country whether it will he expedient to adopt 
a given policy, and what are its advantages and dangers ; and the 
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discussion will remain a domestic question. If the decision taken 
affects or offends another country to such a point that its national 
interests and dignity compel it to defend rights that it considers 
essential, this again will be a domestic question to be settled be- 
tween the two countries concerned, in which other countries will 
intervene only as conciliators and friends anxious to prevent grave 
conflicts that may disturb the peace of the world.' 

On the other hand, any decision or regulation is certainly 
international which must be executed beyond the frontiers limiting 
the action of national and domestic legislation, or which goes 
beyond the duties of a citizen to his country. Between the frontiers 
of the country of emigration and of the country of immigration, 
there are foreign lands to be traversed, there are the high seas, 
there are foreign ships, which have to apply the legislation 
of their own country and not that of the countries of emigration 
and of immigration. This also holds for the subsequent movements 
of persons who have already reached a foreign land, and who, 
whether they emigrated in conformity with or in violation of 
national laws, are no longer subject to the provisions of these laws, 
except with their own consent or so far as these laws can be imposed 
on them. This is the position of refugees, persons without nation- 


ality, fugitives, expelled persons, persons who have committed 
political offences, and expatriated persons, who are therefore all 
more or less subject to international law. Again, international 
questions include all measures implying legal action taken on 
foreign territory, where the legislation of the country has no force : 
such operations as taking a census, exercising some form of super- 





* We cannot indeed forget that the fact that a question is domestic does not 
at all prevent it from being discussed in the international forum, or foreign Govern- 
ments from formulating and recommending solutions which may not be those 
already adopted by the national legislation. The solution given to a domestic 
problem has often international reactions which justify and necessitate this new 
examination. On examining the international conventions that have been con- 
eluded it will even be found that very many of them deal with problems of a do- 
mestic order which, after being given their national solution, are re-examined by the 
international institutions in their universal aspect ; and almost all the international 
discussions bear traces of this desire of the Governments for mutual conviction of 
the necessity of adapting their domestic legislation to admitted universal needs. 
Discussions on purely international problems, on the contrary, implying a certain 
action of one Government on another, and not constituting universal problems 
which are identical for all countries, are rare and of a special gravity. To determine 
how far the migration problems of a domestic character enumerated in the text 
can be examined internationally is a different question, which is beyond the scope 
of this article. It may suffice to observe here that these problems are recognised 
as domestic, and that the countries concerned have alone the right to decide on 
this subject, whether they adopt a national solution or accept one which is the 
result of international agreement. 
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vision, enforcing an order, recruiting or placing workers, taking 
evidence on commission, or serving a writ cannot be carried out 
abroad without the tacit or formal consent of the country on whose 
territory the operation is to be performed, whether a bilateral 
agreement to the effect has been concluded or recourse is had to 
a general convention. These cases of intervention abroad, which 
are a consequence of the development of national laws, necessitate 
an increasing number of international agreements, if the satisfactory 
mutual relations desired by the countries in question are to be 
maintained. Another frequent source of international arrange- 
ments lies in the development of protective legislation, which, if 
it is to be effective, must be established by common agreement 
between the countries concerned. Hence the multiplicity of bi- 
lateral agreements and multilateral Labour Conventions concluded 
at the instance of the International Labour Organisation. Take 
the case of an Act on workmen’s compensation when there are 
dependants abroad, or of an Act on old-age and invalidity pensions 
when the beneficiary wishes to return to his native country : 
neither can be truly effective unless there are international agree- 
ments. 

It must therefore be recognised that in the daily practice of 
nations there are many cases where international intervention is 
necessary, and that hardly a week passes in which an international 
agreement is not negotiated or concluded in this matter. The 
growth of these agreements between States is quite as rapid as 
that of national legislation. 

The precise limits to be drawn between domestic questions and 
international rights may be discussed for ever, but no one can 
seriously dispute that there are questions of both kinds, and that if 
laws on emigration are laid down by countries of emigration, and 
laws on immigration by countries of imn.igration, the regulation of 
migration beyond the national frontiers of each State is within the 
sphere of international law. On this point the possibility, nay, 
the necessity of agreement is so obvious that the theoretical diffi- 
culties must inevitably be overcome before long. It must be 
recognised, however, that in practice the problem has not yet been 
solved. 


Emigration as a Social and Political Problem 
There is another and more delicate question. Is emigration an 


individua! or a collective phenomenon ? Does legislation on this 
subject belong to private or public law ? 
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It is difficult to answer this question categorically, for opinions 
have varied much of late. The phenomenon of migration is at 
present changing so rapidly that what was true yesterday often 
no longer corresponds to the realities of to-day. 

Quite recently, and even in the years immediately preceding 
the war, emigration was primarily the manifestation of an individual 
will and was almost solely within the sphere of private law. The 
freedom to migrate was practically complete ; the outgoing emigrant 
need consult no one but himself. The policy of laissez faire, laissez 
passer had been maintained in this field much longer than for 
most other forms of human activity. The passport had become an 
obsolete formality, with which the emigrant had generally not to 
concern himself. His departure, his journey, his settlement abroad 
took place without supervision, as without protection. He could 
blame only himself if he failed in the bold unde ~taking of transplant- 
ing his person and home. 

Those days of freedom ave past. Under the influence of many 
causes, accentuated by the war frame of mind, the freedom to 
migrate has disappeared almost everywhere. Countries of immi- 
gration and of emigration have alike adopted legislation, laid down 
regulations, concluded treaties in numbers increasing week by 
week. All of these tend in some measure to lessen the anarchy 
of migration movements. 

The causes of these changes are many and their action is irre- 
sistible. On the one hand, the individual seeks more protection, 
and to the perils of individual emigration generally prefers a milder 
system, thanks to the support of his country. On the othe, the 
functions of Governments in the field of migration, as in so many 
others, have been much widened. The pursuit of individual ends 
has had to give way to the accomplishment of national functions, 
and the happiness of the individual is nowadays sought more in 
the health of the body politic than in the satisfaction of personal 
ambitions. 

In these new conditions the emigrant is no longer authorised 
to leave one country freely and enter another, except under the 





' Th° International Labour Office has recently published an important work 
in three volumes on Migration Laws and Treaties (Vol. 1: Emigration Laws and 
Regulations ; xx + 403 pp.; 7s. 6d.; Vol. II : Immigration Laws and Regulations ; 
vil + 486 pp. ; 7s. 6d.; Vol. III (in the press) : International Treaties and Conven- 
tions). This work, which analyses the most recent legislative and diplomatic action 
of some 300 countries and colonies throughout the world, will provide the reader 
with all the information that can be desired on the very varied aspects of the 
regulation of migration. 
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supervision of the national authorities and furnished, with or 
without bis consent, with all the support considered indispensable 
for the success of his enterprise. 

The Governments of the countries of emigration have multiplied 
their protective institutions; they have regulated and improved 
conditions of land and sea transport, sought for and drawn up 
favourable contracts of employment, selected the strong who are 
authorised to depart, and eliminated all whose physical or intellec- 
tual weakness seems likely to lead to failure; at great expense 
collected and widely distributed the necessary information, provided 
the necessary technical and general instruction before departure, 
increased the number of institutions for relief and insurance and 
extended their scope, established agents abroad for protection and 
defence, created national associations, schools, and churches for 
migrants, and done all in their power to ensure that theiv former 
citizens shall enjoy equality of treatment with nationals in the 
“foreign ” country. 

It has thus become an obligation that the State which authorises 
an emigrant to leave the country should also ensure the success of 
this authorised and carefully prepared emigration. But in return 
for this protectioa, the Governments demand that the emigrant 
while abroad should remain a good patriot, a faithful citizen, 
repaying his country in affection and devotion for all the sacrifices 
it has made for him. 

The position is similar in countries of immigration. They too 
encourage the protection of immigrants, to whom they give equality 
of treatment. Under the head of undesirables they exclude all 
those for whom it seems too uncertain that immigration will be a 
success. They willingly admit newcomers to their charitable 
institutions, their insurance and provident funds, on the same 
terms as nationals. They provide immigrants with conditions of 
life that are generally more liberal than those to which they were 
accustomed in their country of origin. They organise schools, 
churches, and associations for them, these too being “ national ”, 
but from another point of view. They create openings for them 
with infinite possibilities of success. But, as the price to be paid 
for all these favours, they ask and demand in their turn that the new- 
comers shall rapidly assimilate with the nation and become good 
citizens, and that they shall become naturalised, every facility 
being given for this operation, which will ensure them even more 
complete equality of treatment. 

But it will be clear that the development of these two policies, 
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which are based on considerations of the same kind, must lead to 
contradictory results, almost inevitably entailing an essential 
conflict over the nationality of emigrants, whom the one side 
wishes to retain, the other to acquire. And as, in spite of all 
efforts, assimilation is inevitable, even if slow, ardent patriots, who 
are as powerless to keep their emigrants at home as to prevent 
the formation of ethnic nuclei that are difficult of assimilation, 
meet on the common ground of trying to stem the currents that 
both sides consider dangerous. 

Understood in this way, protection changes its aspect. It loses 
its individual character, and becomes social and national, thus 
modifying the whole nature of the problem. The emigrant ceases 
to be an atom of humanity isolated and anonymous, in whom no 
one is interested, but who gives no one any cause for anxiety and 
may enter anywhere, and he becomes instead a unit enrolled in 
the ranks of the nation, who can no doubt count on the support 
of all, but whose every movement is governed with ever growing 
authority by the Governments which take the responsibility for 
bis success or failure. 

No longer a phenomenon affecting only the individual, emigra- 
tion tends to become a political problem, and its evolution in this 
direction is now very rapid. It is becoming more and more custom- 
ary to limit the authorisation to leave or enter a country to those 
whose departure or arrival will prove an indisputable advantage 
to the country concerned, who will contribute to its economic 
or political expansion. All others are stopped at the frontier, 
regardless of their personal preferences. And since on these points 
the countries of emigration and of immigration have ideas of what 
is to their national interest which are difficult to reconcile, migration 
becomes more and more difficult, and its volume is reduced. This 
is clearly demonstrated by the figures. In order to give effect 
to their patriotic aims, countries of emigration and immigration 
alike pile up their legislation. 

But side by side with the essential political consideration of the 
assimilation or defence of the emigrant citizen, other considerations 
also appear. There are, for instance, the questions of race. Will 
Negroes and the yellow races be allowed to enter territories on 
which the white race is already established ? Or, to adopt another 
standpoint, how is homogeneity to be best assured in an Empire 





1 Cf. in particular International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, Nos. 4 and 5, Aprit 
and May 1928: ‘“ Seasonal Fluctuations in Migration ’’. Cf. also Migration 
Movements 1920-1924; Studies and Reports, Series O, No. 2; Geneva, 1926. 
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that risks losing its unity if the immigration of unassimilable 
foreigners in vast numbers is allowed ? And rather than allow 
free play to an emigration movement that will be lost on foreign 
soil, would it not be better to employ the surplus labour of the 
mother-country on the cultivation of national or colonia] land ? 

On every side great problems are being raised, for which each 
country tends to adopt an attitude corresponding to its own 
interests, and which soon inevitably take on an entirely new polit- 
ical aspect. Has a country the right to retain fertile areas that 
it cannot at present populate as an empty reserve ? Has an over- 
numerous population the right to emigrate, and if so, where to ? 
‘ What process of distribution of population will ensure the highest 
productivity and most profitable occupation of the earth, as well 
as the general welfare ? And even if there is no question as yet 
of formal law, may it not be said that States have mutual obliga- 
tions of assistance and good will, which may give rise to negotiations 
and agreements ? 

The discussion of all these problems has taken on quite new 
proportions since the Rome Conference. These great problems 
of to-day go far beyond the questions of private law affecting the 
individual migrant of last century, and compared with them even 


the social problems of protection now seem somewhat narrow. 
It is realised that national laws are powerless to solve them, and 
the need is felt of submitting them to thorough international 
investigation before an assembly having the necessary competence. 


The Function of the Geneva Organisations 


It was in this way that the need of entrusting questions of this 
kind to the permanent international bodies became apparent. 
Technical experts and diplomats alike were in fact perfectly aware 
of the essential importance of the problems underlying their discus- 
sions and going far beyond the scope of the Conference. The 
stormy debates that had taken place a few months earlier at Rio de 
Janeiro in the Inter-Parliamentary Commercial Conference were 
still in the minds of all, particularly the diplomats accredited to 
America, and were a sufficient reminder of the ease with which 
passions can be unleashed. 

It seems as if the centre of decisive international deliberations 
can be found only in the pacific organisations of Geneva, which are 
accustomed to international negotiations in their modern form, 
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equipped for research, bargaining, and practical achievement ; they 
are in permanent, or at least regular, session, capable of carrying 
out late: in a new form what to-day appears unrealisable, and able 
to obtain the attention, and often even the actual presence, of 
the real leaders of the peoples. Only there could the problem be 
examined in all its complexity, and taking due account of the 
reactions of all kinds to which it must lead. And it was felt that 
even there examination would be slow and difficult. 

Geneva is the only meeting place for those who own the greater 
part of the unoccupied territories of the world, and those who wish 
to colonise these lands. There alone, after traversing a thousand 
difficulties and prejudices, is there any hope of discovering and 
formulating the demands that can be satisfied. Even the technical 
experts and diplomats at Havana had difficulties to contend with ; 
there was antagonism between countries of emigration and of 
immigration, between European and American conceptions, which 
might have led to serious disputes but for the tact of the P-esident 
and the strong political sense of the Cubans. 

We spoke above of referring the matter back to the Geneva 
organisations. At Havana, in fact, no distinction was made be- 
tween the League of Nations and the International Labour Office, 
and nearly all the resolutions adopted applied indifferently to both 
institutions. No attempt was made to assign limits to their 
respective powers, nor even to distinguish between political 
problems and problems of assistance, which are within the com- 
petence of the League of Nations, and problems of labour and 
protection, which are within that of the International Labour 
Office ; between problems relating to foreign workers and those 
relating to other migrants. 

The difficulty of distinguishing between domestic and inter- 
national questions, between problems of private law, problems of 
protection, and political problems, the impossibility of drawing 
any clear lines between all these, and the need of referring their 
examination back to their natural centre, left their mark on all 
the discussions of the Conference and made them seem rather 
pointless. Indications of this state of mind may be found in 
connection with many of the questions discussed and voted on 
at Havana, but opinions were, so to speak, crystallised round a 
general proposal submitted by the Cuban Delegation, which 
showed how far the matters the delegations really had at heart 
went beyond the technical problems which apparently claimed 
their attention. 
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THE “ DECLARATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF MIGRATION ” 


The brilliant Delegation sent by the Cuban Government to the 
Conference made, in fact, a remarkable attempt to drag the meeting 
out of the rut of details in which it seemed to have stuck, by at 
last giving it some essential points to discuss. The fate of its 
proposal clearly showed the vices of the procedure adopted. 

Considerable progress had already been made with the work 
of the Conference when, somewhat unexpectedly and without having 
secured the indispensable support in advance, or having convinced 
others to the extent necessary for the success of its enterprise, the 
Cuban Delegation on 10 April submitted a resolution entitled 
“ Declaration of the Principles of Migration ”, which went to the 
very heart of the matter, and consisted of a collection of definite 
proposals on essential points. 

In the first place, it proposed to ask countries of emigration 
and immigration to proceed to a compilation of their national laws 
so as to facilitate the early codification of the regulations on which 
an international agreement might be reached. This first proposal, 
relating to the collection of information, was accepted without diffi- 
culty and incorporated in the resolutions adopted. 

But on three other points there was at once an animated dis- 
cussion. The Cuban Delegation proposed the appointment of a 
committee of legal experts, to be responsible for the codification 
— if possible complete and world-wide, but at least gradual and 
progressive — of all matters relating to migration; next, the 
adoption of a declaration of “ general principles” to serve as a 
basis for this international regulation ; and finally, the creation of 
a new International Emigration and Immigration Office, which, 
in agreement with the International Labour Office, would be 
responsible for giving effect to the decisions of the Conference and 
organising migration movements. 

Objections to the examination of these problems were raised 
in every quarter. In the first place, it was pointed out that this 
important proposal had not been previously submitted to the 
Governments, and that the delegates had no power to accept it. 
It was also stated that the existing organisations at Geneva already 
paid as much attention to the study of migration questions as the 
Governments wished, and that, instead of replacing them by a new 
office, it was much more to the point to congratulate them on their 
activity and on the successes they had so far obtained. Finally, 
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it was urged that the preparatory work for a “ complete and world- 
wide codification ”, even if “ gradual and progressive ”, had not yet 
been carried out, and that the discussion of the principles it was 
proposed to establish would necessitate preliminary study and 
delays that could not be expected ot the Conference. 

In view of these observations, made in particular by the very 
large and competent Spanish and Japanese Delegations, prolonged 
negotiations began between the delegations and in committee, 
interrupting the whole work of the Conference for some days. 
Finally, the Cubans withdrew their demand for the immediate 
codification of migration law by legal experts, but they held to their 
two remaining proposals, which were put to the vote in committee. 

The result did not come up to their expectations. The ques- 
tion of setting up a new international migration office, which had 
already been the subject of certain negotiations at Rome, but in 
view of the opposition then met with had not been put to the vote, 
was this time discussed and settled after a very lively debate in 
which practically all the delegations took part. A Spanish amend- 
ment was moved, which annulled the essence of the proposal by 
stating that there was no need to create a new international body, 
as the present institutions at Geneva and the Rome Institute of 
Agriculture were already carrying out their task quite adequately, 
and there was every reason to hope that they would continue to 
do so. This amendment obtained the almost unanimous support 
of the delegates, 24 out of the 27 Governments voting being in 
favour. The need of examining emigration questions at Geneva 
within the framework of general problems was thus affirmed by an 
impressive majority. 

The declaration of principles itself had rather more success. 
1t had been cleverly thought out, and proclaimed both the freedom 
to emigrate and the right of countries of emigration and immigration 
to enact the necessary laws for protecting their institutions against 
abuses and dangers. It recognised the need for equality of treat- 
ment between nationals and immigrants, while affirming the 
necessity for special provisions for recruiting abroad, and also the 
right of countries of immigration to fix for themselves the hygienic 
and eugenic conditions to be demanded on admission. 

The declaration, which, in spite of its cautiousness, cut to the 
quick of political problems, was fiercely contested in committee 
by various delegations. The Japanese Lelegation stated officially 
that it could in no way engage its Government to examine problems 
that were neither technical nor practical. The principles of the 
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Cuban proposal were in fact of such a kind that the Japanese 
Government had not in the least contemplated the possibility of 
discussing them at the Conference, although Japan had sent a very 
large Delegation (eighteen members), including experts on all the 
technical aspects of migration problems. Finally, after a some- 
what confused vote, the “ general principles ” were declared adopted 
by nine votes to two, and eighteen abstentions. In view of this 
somewhat disappointing result the Cuban Delegation withdrew 
this proposal too, and it was not put to the vote in the full 
Conference. 

The Conference, however, instructed a sub-committee to redraft 
what was left of the proposal, and in this way a resolution was 
drawn up on the general principle of codification, which, in spite 
of the curtailment it suffered, perhaps constitutes the most con- 
structive part of the work of the Conference. It recommended 
that the countries should immediately proceed to a compilation 
of their legislation on migration with a view to facilitating the 
codification of matters on which international agreement has been 
reached. It also asked that the Presidential Committee of the 
Havana Conference should be made responsible for the preparatory 
work for this codification, and that the Geneva institutions should 
for their part continue their work relating to migration, “ which 
has hitherto been done so effectively ”. 

Even in this shortened form put forward as a compromise, the 
proposals were not received with unanimous approval. After the 
Japanese Delegation had had its proposal rejected, to leave out 
everything in the resolution except the recommendation about 
the compilation of national laws, the various paragraphs of the 
resolution were adopted, but with a large number of delegations 
abstaining. 


THE Mexican PROPOSAL 


Even more lively and more heated was the discussion on the 
proposal of the Mexican Delegate relating to the application 
of the decisions on migration taken by the Pan-American Confer- 
ence held a few days before, also at Havana. These decisions 
referred, among other things, to the need for equality of civil rights 
between nationals and aliens. In itself this point would have 
given rise to no objection, but the conclusions adopted displayed 
a very definite tendency in favour of an American policy ; as, for 
instance, when they made the recognition of the rights of human 
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beings subordinate to the mainfenanicé of ‘national sovereignty, 
and authorised discrimination in immigration laws according to 
the continent of origin of the immigrant. After an impassioned 
debate, revealing a dangerous tension of spirits, the competent 
committee was somewhat surprised to find itself ultimately unani- 
mous in asking the Migration Conference — which could not 
reopen the discussion on proposals already adopted by the Pan- 
American Conference — to take note of these decisions, and to 
declare that there would be no objection to examining at a future 
session other problems raised in a similar way. An acute difference 
of opinion between the European and American delegations, which 
had seemed to threaten at one moment, was thus averted. 

But to avoid problems is not to solve them. The difficulty 
for the technical Conference of finding adequate solutions was 
clearly apparent everywhere, even when it was discussing purely 
technical points, which sometimes suddenly assumed a political 
aspect, though carefully worded resolutions tried to keep them 
within the more modest bounds of questions of administration. 
The necessity, and at the same time the impossibility, of examining 
all the aspects of the various questions manifestly prevented 
the Conference from going further than merely passing mild 
resolutions. 


THe Next CONFERENCE ON MIGRATION 


It seems very unlikely that a third meeting of the Conference 
on Emigration and Immigration will be held in similar conditions. 
It is true that on the proposal of the Delegate of the Dominican 
Republic, the Havana Conference expressed a wish that “a third 
International Migration Conference should meet at Madrid”. The 
important part played by the Spanish Delegation fully justified a 
proposal in this sense, but though it was‘finally passed “ by accla- 
mation ” two important reservations were added : “ at a date to 
be determined ” and “ after a favourable opinion has been given 
by the majority of the Governments concerned ”. 

The Spanish Delegation itself has made a point of explaining 
the bearing of this vote. Its report on the Conference, published 
in the official “ Bulletin ” of the Spanish Directorate of Immigra- 
tion, notes that although the Conference in principle approved 
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of the holding of another special conference, at Madrid, “all the 
delegates left with the slightly embittered impreesion that a third 
conference never would be held ” — never, at least, in the same 
conditions as at Havana. 

Again by acclamation, the Conference adopted another and very 
legitimate testimony of its gratitude, when it asked that “the 
Presidential Committee of the Havana Conference should be 
entrusted with the preparatory work for the Madrid Conference ” ; 
but here too the vote was subject to two reservations, adopted by 
crushing majorities, which had in fact been suggested by the Cuban 
Delegation itself. The first was that the Havana Committee might 
appeal to members of the former Rome Committee, and the second 
that, in agreement with the Governments, it might transfer its 
seat to some place better suited than Havana for international 
meetings. 

The question is what place ? The resolution makes no specific 
recommendation, and the participation of the United States in 
the vote perhaps made it difficult to be more precise. But the 
underlying idea was indicated by the President of the Conference, 
Professor Sanchez de Fuentes, in his closing speech, when he 
declared that the seat would have to be transferred “to a place 
more suitable for the representation of the different Governments ” ; 
“nearer to the seat of the forthcoming Conference and of the 
international institutions ”, added Mr. Armenteros, the leader of 
the Cuban Delegation. The intentions of the Cuban group, it 
may be added, were indicated more precisely in their great and 
interesting “Declaration of the Principles of Migration”, which 
asked that the new International Emigration and Immigration 
Office should be set up at Geneva, with a view to close and effective 
collaboration with the other international organisations and centres. 

The report submitted by the Rome Committee to the Havana 
Conference on the effect given to its resolutions, had shown that the 
most important actual results achieved were the work of the inter- 
national institutions at Geneva. In its many votes on practical 
questions, the Havana Conference had frequent occasion to note 
the necessity for this collaboration. In this respect the character 
of the Havana Conference differed substantially from that of the 
Rome Conference. The latter, convened by a Government which 
then wished to develop its own migration movements and presided 
over by a specialist in migration problems (Mr. de Michelis, Italian 
Commissary-General of Emigration), had believed in its work and 
had wished to transform the Conferences into a new institution, 
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so as to speed up the necessarily slow pace of the activities of 
Geneva. The Havana Conference, on the contrary, benefiting by 
the experience of Rome, aware of the difficulties of the task, and 
noting in particular the change in the policy of the Italian 
Government, recognised that the only practical results, persistent 
even if slow, were being achieved by the “ old ” Geneva 
institutions. 

This was why certain members of the Conference, while propos- 
ing Madrid as the seat of the next Conference, hoped for a complete 
change of methods, and expressed the wish that the new session, 
at Madrid, should this time be held under the aegis of the Geneva 
organisations, follow their methods of preparation and procedure, 
and by keeping its programme within more modest limits prove 
more effective in its results ; in other words, its agenda should no 
longer comprise all migration questions, but only a certain number 
of definite points ripe for international solution by way of formal 
conventions. Underneath the diplomatic form of the resolutions 
adopted this idea finds clear expression in the decisions of the 
Conference. . 

This appears also to be the opinion of the Delegation of the 
Spanish Government, which the Havana Conference designated 
as its heir presumptive, its successor to carry on its work. The 
report of the Delegation, already mentioned, also points out the 
necessity “ of turning into new channels the international work of 
regulating and organising migration movements, which, as Mr. 
Albert Thomas recently stated in his speech to the World Popula- 
tion Conference, is indeed a work for peace or for war. That is 
why it is necessary to surmount the somewhat pessimistic impres- 
sion that may still be left by the Havana Conference, and, by 
following new paths and introducing the necessary modifications, 
to carry out a work which is as useful to humanity as to the peace 
of the world. ” 

It is in this direction and on these new foundations that a Confer- 
ence on Migration may lead to results of solid value. To have 
shown this and made it felt is the great merit of the Havana 
Conference. 





An Enquiry into the Conditions of Work 
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The International Labour Office has recently published the results 
of an enquiry carried out by it on the conditions of work and life of 
fournalists.._ In the article below Mr. Artus has not tried to summarise 
the very large quantity of information collected by the Office on the 
various economic and social aspects of the professional life of the 
fournalist in upwards of twenty countries, but rather to select certain 
points from the report for special attention. After an account of the 
conditions in which the Office came to undertake the study in question, 
he deals in turn with the characteristic features of modern journalism, 
some interesting experiments described in the report, and some of the 
problems on which the interest of members of the profession is especially 
centred, 

I 


ARLY in 1925 the International Association of Journalists 

accredited to the League of Nations, being much concerned at 
the situation of intellectual workers on newspapers and being of 
opinion that accurate knowledge of this situation would make it 
easier to solve the problems raised by it, requested the International 
Labour Office to undertake a study of the conditions of work and 
life of journalists in various countries. 

For a certain number of years, indeed, the profession of journal- 
ism had been passing through a period of serious depression, 
doubtless due in large part to the economic upheaval which 
followed the war, but also partly to the internal changes and the 
evolution of the profession itself in the course of the last twenty 
or thirty years. 

Journalism is a profession of recent birth. It is one of the four 
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or five youngest crafts in the world. We need not forget its vener- 
able ancestors in Rome and China, or those “ gazettes ’ which 
appeared in different European countries in the sixteenth century, 
or even those sheets which appeared in larger numbers towards the 
end of the eighteenth century ; but all these were only forerunners. 
The moment at which the great modern newspaper was born and the 
stages of its growth are matters of definite knowledge. 

The first impulse was given shortly after 1810 by the invention 
of the printing machine, which replaced the old hand press that had 
been used for centuries. This most important invention was 
followed in 1814 by a new method of manufacturing ink and a 
little later by a rapid method of type founding. In 1844 the tele- 
graph made its appearance, and in 1850 came the invention of 
wood pulp paper. Twelve years later the rotary printing machine 
was invented, while the last stage was the invention of type- 
setting machines — linotype and monotype — which completely 
changed the processes followed for five centuries and synchronised 
type setting with the accelerated pace of printing. Besides alf 
these technical processes, between 1830 and 1840 there came & 
new method of organisation which helped to make the newspaper 
the indispensable factor in modern life which it has become. The 
idea then spread of calling in the assistance of a powerful ally, 
advertising. Thanks to this, the newspaper became cheap and was 
easily sold. Its circulation was increased tenfold at one stroke. 

With each of these inventions and improvements the Press grew 
and extended in a surprising fashion. The present-day figures 
tell the tale of this development. A century ago there were some 
hundreds of periodicals in the world. To day there are more than 
3,000 dailies and 4,000 periodicals in Germany alone. There are 
about 1,000 periodicals in Belgium, 1,500 in Canada, several thou- 
sands in China, more than 2,000 in Spain, and more than 1,000 in 
Denmark. The United States has 2,400 dailies and 14,800 weeklies. 
In France, Paris alone has about a hundred daily papers. Great 
Britain has 2,400 periodicals, Italy and the Netherlands 1,000 each, 
Japan more than 2,000, and Poland more than 5,000. Switzerland 
has 2,000 papers and Czechoslovakia 2,000, of which 720 appear im 
the city of Prague alone. The 320 daily newspapers in Denmark 
have a daily circulation of 1,100,000, or one copy for every three 
inhabitants. In the United States the total circulation of the daily 
papers in 1923 was 35,730,000 copies. Several French papers have @ 
circulation of over 500,000, and an English paper has one of over # 
million. 
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It will be quite clear that such a development has not taken place 
without important changes in the methods of working and in the 
internal organisation of newspapers. A modern newspaper is not 
founded, manufactured, or administered in the same way as a paper 
of thirty years ago. During the last few decades the methods of 
large-scale industry have rapidly invaded the Press. At the present 
day an important periodical may be compared in almost every 
respoct to an industrial undertaking. Like a factory, it is owned by a 
limited company; as in a factory, there is at the head a paid 
manager who is responsible to a board of directors. Frequently 
very large sums are involved in its management. In 1925, the 
newspapers of the United States received 750,000,000 dollars for 
advertisoments ; the cost of the 2,980,000 tons of paper used by 
them in the same year may well be imagined. The cost of publica- 
tion of the English newspapers in 1926 amounted to more than 
£62,000,000. One of them, a London daily, made a net profit of 
£226,000 in 1927. As in large-scale industry, so also in the Press 
@ process of concentration is at present going on ; large trusts are 
being formed controlling all or part of the newspapers in one 
country. In the United States one of these trusts controls 24 dailies, 
14 weeklies, and 11 magazines, with a total circulation of about 
13,000,000 copies, which may mean a total of about 40,000,000 
readers. This phenomenon, which is already far advanced in the 
United States, has begun in certain European countries, in partic- 
ular in Great Britain and Germany, and appears to be gaining 
ground rapidly. 

The journalist of our day is thus dependent on avast organisa- 
tion of a distinctly industrial type, in which he finds new rules and 
regulations, specialisation to a degree hithertounknown, complicated 
machinery, and, above all, an impersonal power turning a deaf ear 
to the voice of mere individuals. There are considerable material 
cares: the price of ink, the supply of paper, the organisation of 
distribution, and advertising, that indispensable source of revenue 
which requires constant attention. In addition, there are the 
anxieties caused by the claims of the printing staff, which is well 
organised and intends to be heard. In the middle of all this organ- 
isation and all these material cares the lot of the journalist has 
been somewhat neglected. Everything in the newspaper has been 
transformed ; everything has been adjusted with meticulous care, 
but there has been no attempt to define precisely the situation of 
the editor and the reporter who, in this mechanism where rights and 
duties have otherwise been exactly distributed, remain subject to 
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arbitrary decisions and the play of forces beyond their control. 

The confusion, hardships, and difficulties created by this 
internal transformation of the Press, by this penetration or 
invasion by the methods of large-scale capitalism, were reinforced 
after the war by the effect of the economic depresssion which, 
while felt by all workers, struck its hardest blow at intellectual 
workers, and especially journalists. The cost of living rose rapidly ; 
salaries remained stationary. Unemployment appeared, either 
because papers failed as a result of the general depression or because 
the number of journalists was increasing through the influx of 
new comers from other intellectual occupations which were them- 
selves hard hit. 

The publications of journalists’ associations during this period 
are full of appeals and complaints which show clearly the wretched 
conditions into which journalists in certain countries had fallen. It 
was no rare thing to find salaries at pre-war rates while the cost 
of living had increased threefold. In March 1924 journalists 
viewed with anxiety the return of the fine weather which would 
foree them to leave off their overcoats and show their patched 
garments in the street. Here is a tangible item in the tragic situation 
of the intellectual worker, whose social position involves him in 
certain obligations with regard to dress while he and his family are 
a prey to hunger —for hunger was a reality in those days.* In 1920 
there were numerous journalists who “ could not have kept alive 
but for the charity of rich merchants who allowed some of them to 
sell on commission to retailers. Others had to do copying or 
accounts at night to provide food for their families. ”’* In Belgium 
the Professional Press Union, in a letter to the managers of 
newspapers, asked that journalists should be paid a minimum of 
600 francs a month, since, as they pointed out, skilled workers in 
industry were going to have their wages raised to more than 
800 francs.® 

That is merely one aspect of the alarming situation of journal- 
ists in various countries at the moment when the International 
Association of Journalists accredited to the League of Nations 
requested the International Labour Office to undertake a study 
which should enable members of the profession to realise its position, 





1 Speech of the President of the French Association of Journalists, November 
1925. 
* Le Journaliste (organ of the professional associations of the Belgian daily 
Press), Nos. 8-12, Aug.-Dec. 1926. 
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and to see the solutions adopted in certain countries (for it was 
known that successful solutions had been found) for the acute 
problems confronting them. 


II 


The International Labour Office foresaw the difficulties of a study 
in a sphere where statistics are non-existent and the greatest diver- 
sity reigns, but it decided to undertake the enquiry requested. It 
began by sending a questionnaire to the chief organisations of 
journalists in thirty-three countries. About sixty groups and a 
certain number of individuals were consulted. The Office was quite 
conscious of the inherent defects of this method of investigation — 
slowness, vagueness, gaps,etc. — but the choice was imposed by 
budgetary reasons. Most of the defects foreseen were met with. 
The answers were long in coming; several gave only incomplete 
information. It is evident that in many countries the position of 
journalists is so varied and their conditions of work so 
individual that no one could give a complete picture of the state of 
the profession. 

This first stage of the enquiry, however, cleared the ground. 
The next step was to complete the material received. The Office 
considered that the best method of doing so was to show this 
material to those concerned and ask their assistance in filling any 
gaps in it. A provisional report was drawn up and roneoed at 
the end of 1926 and was then sent to the chief organisations of 
journalists, which were requested to communicate their remarks, 
corrections, or additions. It is the result of this second consult- 
ation, supplemented by various other researches, which has just 
been published by the International Labour Office under the title 
Conditions of Work and Life of Journalists. 

We have certainly no intention of summarising here the 219 
pages of this study, which deals point by point with the various 
economic and social aspects of the professional life of the journalist 
in more than twenty countries. It seems worth while, however, 
to try to select from its pages a few of the principal characteristics 
of modern journalism, and to call attention to certain interesting 
experiments and to one or two problems on which the atten.ion 
of members of the profession is especially concentrated. 

One of the most interesting features of this study by the Inter- 
national Labour Office is that it gives a vivid picture of the 
evolution of a typical intellectual occupation placed, as has already 
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been mentioned, under the conditions of modern large-scale 
capitalism. At a time like this when the question of intellectual 
work is somewhat acute and when public opinion in various coun- 
tries is considering the problems arising from the position of brain 
workers, it is by no means unimportant to be able to examine at 
close quarters the reactions and the aims of an important group 
of these workers. 

Can journalism be considered as a characteristic example of an 
intellectual occupation ? There does not seem room for any 
difference of opinion on this point. Indeed, whatever definition 
may be given to the term “ intellectual workers ” — and there 
have been many — the journalist can always be included within 
its limits. It is true that he does not belong to the class of 
intellectual workers whose product is purchased directly by the 
consumers — if these terms may be used in talking of creations of 
the brain—and who, like the doctor or lawyer, deal directly with 
their clients. He receives his remuneration, as does the dramatic 
artist or the industrial engineer, through an employer on whom he 
is dependent. While it must be recognised that this situation raises 
all kinds of special problems, it does not affect the intellectual nature 
of the journalist’s profession ; it tends, moreover, to become the 
situation of an ever increasing number of brain workers, and is 
becoming more and more frequent in professions such as medicine, 
where formerly it was quite exceptional. It is therefore no 
exaggeration to say that the study of the present tendencies among 
journalists (who, it may be added, have a very high sense of the 
essentially intellectual nature of their work and are anxious to 
fulfil all the obligations it lays upon them) may give valuable 
information concerning the evolution of the intellectual occupations 
in general and throw light upon experiments which may be useful 
not only to members of the profession of journalism but to all 
brain workers. 


II 


The first fact that strikes the reader of the study by 
the Office is the great disparity in the position of journalists 
in various countries. It is true that journalism is not the 
only sphere in which this may be observed; in any 
international study of a social problem differences of this 
kind are to be expected. There are, however, few spheres 
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in which the diversity is so striking. In most other realms of 
human activity conditions have been made more or less uniform, 
at least when the circumstances are similar ; in journalism, on the 
contrary, there are considerable differences, not only between 
countries in which the general evolution of the Press has been along 
very different lines, but also between countries where conditions 
in this respect are practically similar. 

It is quite easy to find two countries, each having an important 
daily Press of the same type, at the same stage of development 
as regards circulation, advertisements, and the general nature of 
the printed paper, while the intellectual workers engaged on these 
papers have nothing in common, except the similarly of their 
tasks. Such differences can scarcely be explained except by 
differences in the attitude to professional questions of the members 
of the profession, and by the independence of the national markets, 
a phenomenon characteristic of the Press which has enabled 
journalists in various countries to organise their profession on very 
different bases without any competition arising to disturb these 
more or less independent mechanisms. 

There is great diversity indeed, but it does not appear likely 
to continue for long, for it seems to be chiefly the result of the more 
or less advanced stage reached in the same process of evolution. 
Some have been led sooner than others to embark on a course in 
which all will probably meet in the end; such at least is the 
impression drawn from the tendencies described in the study by - 
the International Labour Office. 

This leads to a second observation, namely, the gradual change 
— quicker in some countries, slower in others — in the attitude of 
journalists to professional problems and to the creation of a very 
definive system of trade unionism in journalism. In view of the 
fact that intellectual workers have for long remained true to 
individualism and shown a strong distaste for all concerted action, 
this change provides matter for attention. It will not, however, 
surprise those who have been closely following the evolution of the 
intellectual professions during recent years and who have observed 
how these professions are steadily moving towards methods of 
organised defence. No group, however, shows this movement 
so clearly as the journalists and in none has it progressed so rapidly 
or obtained such remarkable results. In the course of its enquiry 
the International Labour Office has collected a number of facts 
which bear eloquent testimony to the transformation which is 
at present taking place in intellectual careers : 
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This transformation . . . which has taken place during the last two 
decades, has ocurred under the pressure of circumstances ; hesitating 
at first and dolayed by all sorts of exp2riments and contradictory efforts, 
it rapidly gained momentum as soon as the members of the profession 
in certain countries arrived, after ripe experience, at the conclusion 
that it was henseforth their last resource. 

In a goneral way and taking into account many peculiarly national 
circumstanzes, the development of trade union prinziples was effected 
parallel with the transformation of the Press and the constitution of a 
sharply dofined professional journalism. As the great daily Press 
developed and the journalistic profession assumed a more and more 
definite form, the Press associations, which were purely idealist to begin 
with, were gradually penetrated by a spirit of professional solidarity, 
which, under the influence of increasing material difficulties, changed into 
a definite determination to fight in self-defence." 


It is difficult to state up to just what point the trade unionism 
of the manual workers served as an example to the journalists. 
The latter were naturally in a position to observe the effects of 
trade union organisation at close quarters, among the newspaper 
printers, and they could see what an effective system of defence 
it was in time of economic trouble. A comparison of the wage 
curves for printers and for the editorial staff since the beginning 
of the war was very illuminating, and gave rise to fertile reflections. 
Moreover, an increasing number of newspapers had columns 
devoted to labour and industry, and the journalists who specialised 
in this work acquired a more and more extensive knowledge of trade 
union questioas, which ultimately benefited their colleagues. 
For a great number of journalists, therefore, the example of the 
manual workers was decisive. 

It is clear, however, that they did not all react in the same way. 
In certain countries they were attached to that individualism which 
is characteristic of their social class and considered that trade union 
methods of defence were alien to their profession ; they were con- 
sequently vigorously opposed to their introduction. For them it 
may be said, as is pointed out in the study, that the trade union 
activities of the manual workers, far from serving as a model, were 
an obstacle to the adoption of the principles of professional defence. 

In this connection it would be interesting to refer to certain 
discussions on which the study does not touch but which illustrate 
very clearly the anxiety aroused in many minds by the prospect 
of having to employ trade union methods and principles at some 
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future date. These discussions filled the bulletin of an important 
association of journalists for many years. In it there may be 
followed all the symptoms of an acute fear lest journalists might 
be confused not merely with manual workers but even with salaried 
employees. The wish is also ardently expressed that journalism 
may keep its distinctive characteristics and its traditional attitude. 
It should, however, be added that after several years the discussion 
ended in the adoption of the principle, which had been scornfully 
rejected sometime before, that conditions of employment in the 
profession should be subject to a definite system of regulations, 
statutory or otherwise. One after another the associations of 
journalists have followed the same path, even associations which 
had long been afraid of compromising their cause by employing 
trade union methods, or had thought that they would obtain better 
results by repudiating any signs of a combative tendency and 
remaining faithful to the old system of more or less individual 
bargaining. 

This journalistic trade unionism has sometimes been carried 
to its logical conclusion. Once the trade union was formed, journal- 
ists faced the question of affiliation, and then it sometimes 
happened — there is at least one striking case of this kind — 
that they turned towards the oldest and best equipped fighting 
organisation in the sphere of labour. “ The day came ”, writes 
the general secretary of one of the chief national associations, 
“ when, driven by the logic of events, we decided that just as unity 
between ourselves was good, unity with our fellow workers in 
industry would be good.”! This case, that of the English 
National Union of Journalists, is sufficiently important for a pas- 
sage from the Office study to be quoted in this connection : 


[The Union] sought allies among the workers whose long experience 
in trade union matters had familiarised them with all the questions of 
remuneration and working conditions in general which were occupying 
its attention; in 1919, after a referendum among all its members, it 
affiliated itself to the Printing and Kindred Trades Federation, thus 
realising in the Press one of those rare instances in which intellectual 
and manual workers of one branch of prcducticnare organised together. 
This affiliation, to which the journalists grcuped in the National Union 
strongly hold, was not open to question again until 1926. 

A certain opposition then seemed to declare itself. The Union had 
ge been put into a very difficult —— by the general strike called 

y the Trades Union Congress. e Printing Trades Federation had 
obeyed the strike order and the committee of the National Union of 





4 The Journalist, Vol. X, No. 8, p. 1. 
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Journalists had to decide its attitude. It concluded that its obligations 
as an affiliated member obliged it to take part in the movement, and it 
gave instructions to this effect to all the members of the Union. A 
certain hesitation was perceptible in the ranks of the Union. Many 
members, having doubts as to the interpretation of inter-trade union 
obligations, abstained from taking part in the movement, which, as a 
matter of fact, came to anend soon after. It was in these circumstances 
that a new ballot was held for the entire Union on the subject of the 
affiliation to the Printing Trades Federation. The result was an over- 
whelming majority in favour of the affiliation, which was consequently 
maintained. Many members of the Union, moreover, hold that it has 
already rendered a great service to their cause. “ I will not say ”, wrote 
the general secretary of the Union, “ that our Union would have utterly 
failed had it not allied itself to the other workers. It would probably 
have succeeded in a degree, but not without many strikes and lockouts, 
and many incidents.... Our alliance with the Printing and Kindred 
Trades Federation made the path of progress smooth.! 


It should be pointed out, however, that at present affiliation 
to large workers’ organisations is an exception in journalism* 
and that most of the professional associations prefer to maintain 
complete independence. Many of them, however, have been 
discussing this question and keep the possibility, so to speak, in 
reserve as a sort of threat in the event of their independent action 
meeting with too strong resistance from the employers. 

The trade union organisation of journalism is not limited to 
the various national territories but has also extended to the 
international sphere. The Office study gives a full description 
of the development of this movement, from the first efforts made 
in 1890 by the International Union of Press Associations, which 
was widely comprehensive and accepted indifferently organisations 
of journalists and organisations of publishers, up to the work of 
the International Association of Journalists accredited to the 
League of Nations, whose request was the origin of the enquiry, 
and of the International Federation of Journalists, the latest 
arrival, founded in 1926, whose sphere of activity covers all the 
problems studied in the enquiry, and which in two years has 
succeeded in uniting the principal national organisations of 
nineteen European countries with over 25,000 members. Space 
forbids a description of the activities of these last two organisations 
in the detail that they well deserve, and we must pass on to a 





1 Op. cit., pp. 38-39. 

* It may, however, easily happen that the objections to affiliation come from 
the workers if they consider that the journalists are so organised that they are 
likely to obtain all the advantages of the connection without being able to assume 
all the obligations of the trade union struggle. One case of this type is known 
where discreet preliminary negotiations met with a refusal by the trade union. 
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brief survey of the state of the profession in various countries, 
as shown by the enquiry, and of some of the problems which are 
at present occupying the attention of journalists. 







IV 










From an examination of the needs of journalists and the aim 
of their efforts as shown in the study, it appears that the most 
generally expressed aspiration, which includes all the others, is 
that their conditions of employment should be subject to a 
definite system of regulations, statutory or otherwise. There is 
in progress a widespread campaign to systematise the profession 
and standardise the conditions of employment in it. The need 
for stability is universally felt. The most general desire is to 
give the profession a definite contour, a sound internal organis- 
ation, and to replace arbitrary decisions and haphazard methods 
by order and system, and the rational assignment of rights 
and duties. As a matter of fact, journalism has never been entirely 
at the mercy of caprice and confusion. Like every professional body, 
it has always had its customs and practices, which were often 
tyrannical and whose power was exercised sometimes to the 
advantage and sometimes to the detriment of journalists. Customs 
have the disadvantage of seldom forming a coherent whole ; more- 
over, they go out of date rapidly, especially in a profession which 
is developing at such a headlong pace as journalism ; they then 
represent an outworn stage of the evolving organism and become 
a danger to it. 

Journalists have felt the need of regulations for their profession, 
and their organisations have worked strenuously towards this aim. 
It is indeed for this purpose that the trade union mechanism 
mentioned above has been so patiently built up. The profession 
may be regulated in either of two ways — by collective agreements 
or by legislation. A certain number of journalists consider that the 
consummation of their efforts would be the enactment of special 
laws recognising their profession and regulating their working 
conditions. Others prefer the more elastic method of the collective 
agreement. The two systems may, however, quite well go hand 
in hand, and the detailed determination of actual conditions by 
means of collective agreements may be usefully supported by an 
Act laying down general principles of permanent value. 

Be that as it may, in a certain number of countries, thanks 
to the efforts of organised journalists, the conditions of employment 
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are already subject to regulation either by agreements or by 
legislation. And it is fair to point out that the publishers have 
by no means always opposed the claims of their intellectual 
collaborators. To quote once more from the study : 


In many countries the efforts of journalists encountered a fairly 
sympathetic attitude on the part of the employers, and this circumstance 
os facilitated the codification of working conditions in the profession. 

ising that such a codification offered a firm foundation for the future 
relations between the various groups of which a publishing house is 
composed, and that by the good will and stability which would ensue, it 
would assure the prosperity of the newspaper, the publishers agreed to 
discuss in great detail the working conditions of their editorial staffs. 
In some cases they consented to real sacrifices, merely making sure, 
by Se pane steps towards organisation on their own side, that the terms 
agreed upon would be universally carried out, and consequently could 
not disturb the free play of competition. The employers’ organisation 
thus assisted in the work of ccdification, first of all by enabling the two 
parties to come into contact and fruitfully discuss the problems raised, 
and later by facilitating the adoption of reforms, the equitable execution 
of which by all concerned would not be open to doubt. The profession 
was not disorganised by any unsystematic application of the measures 
decided upon but was seoupeaieall at a higher level.? 


The publishers have shown by this attitude that they fully 
realise the importance of improving the position of journalists 
in the interests of the Press itself, and the value for its 
future of a system of regulations fixing fair conditions of 
employment. It is certain that the employers also profit by 
uniformity of, this kind, since it provides guarantees against 
competition, does away with the disputes — which are often 
costly — provoked by the variability and uncertainty of working 
conditions, and allays that discontent among their collaborators 
which runs counter to the success of the newspaper. 

Italian journalists were the first to have a national collective 
agreement, as far back as 1911. This agreement was inspired by 
such a true understanding of the needs of the profession that it 
was left unchanged up to 1919, and many parts of it still serve 
as a model for drawing up agreements in other countries.* Austria 
followed in 1918. The collective agreement for journalists in that 
country is one of the richest in guarantees of all kinds for intellectual 





2 Op. cit., p. 202. 

2 According to the principles laid down in the legislation on associations and 
the Charter of Labour of the Fascist State, the collective agreements drawn up by 
@ recognised trade association are binding on al] persons belonging to the occupation 
in question. The agreement for Italian journalists has therefore the force of law 
for all members of the profession. 
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workers on newspapers. Switzerland, Great Britain, Australia 
and Germany’ in turn followed the same course. In the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes the conditions of employment 
for journalists have been regulated by legislation since 1926. 
Several other countries have partial agreements covering only a 
section of the Press. Others, again, in particular France and the 
Netherlands, are at present engaged in negotiations; draft 
agreements have been drawn up, and the adoption of the final 
texts now seems to be merely a question of time. It would be 
surprising if only two or three countries were to remain aloof 
from the movement which is driving the countries with a great 
modern Press towards this reorganisation of journalism. 

A rapid survey of the chief questions dealt with by the journalists 
in these efforts will give an opportunity for citing some striking 
examples of the differences in working conditions as between two 
countries that may be caused by the presence or absence of a 
system of regulations. 


V 
® 
In the conclusion of the study by the Office the problems 
under consideration are divided into three classes; it will be 
convenient to keep this classification here. 
First of all, there is the question of salaries, which may form 
a class by itself. It is not surprising to find that this was the first 
question discussed by the associations of journalists and that 
for a long time it was the chief and sometimes the only subject 
which occupied their attention. The first essential is to make a 
living. Now it has been seen that at one moment journalists had 
very great difficulty in making a living, and sometimes they still 
have. There is no disguising the fact that the situation of journalists 
in this respect in certain countries is not only a profound injustice 
to the intellectual workers on newspapers but may also become 
a danger for the development of the Press in general. In many 
countries, as the study points out, 


salaries that were adequate before the ‘war are so no longer, and 
the profession, once equipp2d with teams of excellent specialists, is 





1 The only agreements considered here are those covering the whole, or at least 
the greater part, of a country. Fully twenty years ago the Socialist Press in 
Germany had a collective agreement. Although it applied only to a single group 
of journalists, it was none the less important on account of the advantages it 
granted them, in which it served as a true forerunner of later agreements. 
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menaced, after the retirement of the older members, with dilution and a 
consequent qualitative impoverishment. It is obvious that young 
men will not be tempted to enter a profession, doubtless full of allure- 
ments, but incapable of furnishing a decent livelihood. Answer may 
be made that the law of supply | demand may come into play at this 
moment, and that as the number of recruits falls salaries will naturally 
rise. This process, which occurs in other fessions, would be but 
imperfectly realised in journalism, where the working of the law is 
disturbed by the large numbers of people who derive advantages from 
practising journalism without being obliged to earn their living by it. 
A paper can always find means of procuring free copy, or at any rate, 
cheap copy, if it does not make too many diffizulties about the quality. 
The ease with which one can “do a bit of journalism ” while engaged 
in another vozation is a constant danger threatening the Press, and 
it may, in some circumstanzes... do the utmost harm to the profession. 
The newsp3per is not altogether a machine ; in fact the human element 
plays the prinzipal part. If skilled workers are indispensable merely 
for the sup2rvision of moving machinery, for the running of a paper it 
is, @ fortiori, essential to have a staff whose mental qualities will make 
its reputation. The needs of the Press clamour louder and louder for 
the constitution of a corps of experienced specialists, and this can only 
exist by the payment of adequate salaries and by the institution of 
various safeguards tending, not to exclude all outside contributors, 
but to eliminate production of inferior quality by fixing rates of pay so 
high that the paper automatically rejects all unqualified amateurs.’ 


The journalists’ organisations tackled this problem. They 
have succeeded in improving some of the most critical situations 
and safeguarding their gains for the future by a sliding-scale 
system varying with the cost of living. Comparison of the conditions 
in a country where the employment of journalists is subject to 
definite regulations, as in Austria, with those in a country like 
Spain, which is one of the worst off in this respect and where 
journalists raise bitter lamentations, will give an idea of what 
the organisations have secured. In the latter country at the end 
of 1926 journalists’ salaries had risen by only 30 per cent. since 
1914, while the cost-of-living index had risen from 100 to 190; 
in 1927 the average salary of a reporter in the capital was 
175 pesetas per month, or half that of a good compositor. Austrian 
journalists, on the contrary, by a collective agreement have secured 
a minimum salary of 365 schillings*, double rates for time worked 
on rest days, and a special allowance for night work. They also 
receive two months’ salary extra, one at Christmas and the other 
on the occasion of their holiday, when a railway allowance is also 





1 Op. cit., p. 205. 
* A good compositor was earning about 260 schillings per month at the beginning 
of 1928. 
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granted ; a quarterly rent allowance ispaid as well. Finally, an 
important provision of the agreement is that journalists paid by 
the line must receive a monthly salary at least equal to the minimum 
salary of the permanent editorial staff, even if the total sum actually 
due to them for articles supplied does not reach this minimum. 
This is a good example of the striking differences mentioned above 
which may exist in the conditions of work of journalists from one 
country to another. 


Among the problems of journalists there is a second group 
springing entirely from the anxiety about security of tenure. 

Unemployment ; recruiting ; the grading of newspaper workers, 
and the definition of their rights and duties ; the competition of 
amateurs ; rules for the termination of service ; the organisation of 
provident funds ; and the settlement of disputes : all these problems 
belong to the general question of security and stability, the need 
for which is so keenly felt in a profession in which care for the 
morrow still very often holds sway. 

Professional journalists everywhere are in arms against amateur 
competition, which is perhaps more serious in the Press than in 
any other branch of intellectual activity. Since the profession is 
not protected, anyone may turn journalist and have bis copy 
accepted at low rates or even without payment merely for the 
pleasure of seeing himself in print. Journalists have no intention of 
shutting out expert contributors who do not belong to the profession 
but have something to say to the public. They simply wish such 
collaboration to be hedged about by certain guarantees, so as 
not to prejudice professional journalists. Here again reference 
may be made to the solution given to this problem by the Austrian 
collective agreement, which explicitly prohibits all unpaid collabora- 
tion except in political papers, and then only on condition that 
the paid editorial staff of these papers do not object. Most of the 
agreements in the various countries fix the rate per line or per 
article for outside contributors and thus combat the competition 
of persons who might be willing to work at low rates. In Italy, 
where conditions are unique and have both econemic and political 
effects, the profession is practically closed and protected against 
amateurs by the fact that only persons whose names are on the 
register kept by a committee of journalists are allowed to 
exercise the profession. 4 

The most crucial question in this group is undoubtedly that 
of the termination of services. In the study we read : 
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Among the disadvantages of the profession, that which journalists 
perhaps fear most is insecurity. At the root of this insecurity is the 
ever-present possibility of y wt The vicissitudes which the 
development of a newspaper may undergo are well known. If to the 
surprises which the course of political events may bring are added the 
ups and downs of fashion, and the caprices of advertising, and then to 
all the outside circumstances which may lead to reduced circulation 
or to the extinction of a paper are added the internal events — trans- 
formation, reorganisation, disagreements, which may affect a part of 
the personnel — one arrives at a disquieting number of circumstances in 
which a journalist risks the loss of his employment, and may be obliged, 
often in unfavourable conditions owing to his age or to his specialised 
qualifications, to seek work elsewhere.* 


Amongst all these eventualities, several of which are common 
to most professions, there is one which is peculiar to journalism 
and is inherent in the nature of journalistic work. There is a 
possibility, as a result of a change of policy or general outlook 
in a paper, of the journalist’s finding himself morally compelled to 
resign. In journalism there are frequently such close relations 
between the individual and his calling, between the personality 
of the man and his professional output, that such cases of acute 
conscientious difficulty may arise at any moment. The seriousness 
of resignation for conscientious reasons lies in the fact that, although 
the journalist is in fact compelled to give up his work on the 
paper, in appearance he is leaving of his own accord and is there- 
fore not eligible for the indemnity that may normally accompany 
dismissal. Under the usual legislation, he is even compelled to 
give his employer a certain amount of notice, and during this 
period he may be made to continue doing work which offends his 
conscience and compromises his honour. 

As might be expected, the journalists of various countries are 
in very different situations as regards the termination of employ- 
ment. In certain countries they have succeeded in securing a 
strict system of regulations, but in many others they are protected 
only by the provisions of genera! legislation, which are quite 
insufficient for this purpose, or by vague and antiquated customs. 
Along with the situation in those countries where there is rarely 
an indemnity for dismissal and where the period of notice is scarcely 
more than a few weeks and sometimes only a fortnight, reference 
should be made also to the countries which possess regulations 
under which the period of notice may be as much as twelve months 
and where the normal indemnity prescribed in the agreements 





2 Op. cit., p. 77. 
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may amount to several years’ salary. Resignation for conscien- 
tious reasons is often provided for in special clauses which treat it 
as involuntary departure and consequently fix the same indemnity 
as for dismissal or even (an interesting provision) a higher sum ; 
the journalist is also given the right to leave his work 
immediately. 

Two other problems, also connected with the anxiety about 
security of tenure, are prominent in the minds of journalists : 
that of the settlement of disputes and that of provident funds. 

Journalists nearly always feel the need of special machinery 
for the settlement of disputes. The disputes in their profession are 
often delicate, and they wish to have them tried not by the 
ordinary civil judges, who are generally ignorant of the conditions 
and customs of journalism, but by special courts composed of 
employers and employees in the profession, which would have not 
only greater competence but also more rapid procedure. In 
several countries such courts already exist, and most collective 
agreements provide for the institution of joint tribunals for the 
settlement of disputes respecting the interpretation of collective 
agreements. 

Journalists have also made strenuous efforts in the sphere of 
provident funds. Like all other questions, this is in a purely 
embryonic stage in certain countries, but iv those where journalistic 
organisation is most advanced a highly satisfactory level has been 
reached. An elaborate system of insurance has been set up against 
unemployment, accidents, sickness, invalidity, and old age, fre- 
quently with contributions from the employers and sometimes, as 
in Italy, with State subsidies or the revenue from special taxes on 
the general public. 


There is, lastly, a third group of questions concerning working 
conditions in the strict sense of the term: hours of work, night 
work, weekly rest, and holidays. 

At first sight it appears difficult in a profession like journalism 
to regulate such matters as hours of work or the weekly rest period. 
How indeed can the time a journalist devotes to his work be cal- 
culated ? In intellectual crea.ive work where is the line to be 
drawn between leisure moments and moments of professional 
activity ? Is the time spent by a dramatic critic in listening to a 
play or by a literary critic in reading a book for review to count 
as working time ? Even supposing that an exact definition of the 
journalist’s work has been given, how are the periods he spends 
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on it to be added up, so as to reconstitute his professional day, 
since the work is often done in different places and at varying 
intervals ? 

How, again, is the existence of a weekly rest period to be recon- 
ciled with the modern conception of the newspaper that appears 
on every day of the week? It would indeed be very difficult 
for certain papers which have only the minimum necessary staff 
to institute a system of rotation or of an extra Sunday shift. 

Yet the journalist’s profession may in certain circumstances 
be so exhausting on account of the conditions of the work (much of 
‘it done at night), the haste demanded by the rapidity with which 
the newspaper has to appear, and the resulting nervous tension, 
that the conditions in which he works cannot be ignored without 
danger to his health. Persons who take no precautions age rapidly 
in journalism. Professional associations everywhere point out 
the difficult position of a journalist on the labour market after the 
age of 40 unless he has taken special care of his health or has a 
particularly strong constitution. Even casual observation suggests 
that statistics of sickness and mortality in journalism and their 
comparison with those for other professions would reveal some dis- 
quieting facts. In spite of the difficulties in the way, ic is therefore 
absolutely necessary to establish certain standards in journalism. 
Sufficient holidays should in any case be given to counterbalance 
those disadvantages which cannot yet be entirely eliminated 
from the profession. This has been the aim of the journalists’ 
organisations. In several agreements they have secured regulations 
on hours of work (though it is obviously impossible to do more 
than regulate the hours actually spent in the office or on some work 
which is easily checked), night work, the weekly resv, and holidays, 
forming a very effective system of protection. Thus, side by side 
with countries where there are no regulations, where the weekly 
rest is generally a pure fiction, where the same journalist may be 
employed day and night, where his holidays are often cut down to 
a fortnight or even less, there are others where a day and a half of 
rest is guaranteed each week, where day and night work are carefully 
distinguished and separated from each other, and where the jour- 
nalist is guaranteed four to six weeks’ holiday. 

In order to ensure the application of the weekly rest in the Press, 
some countries, such as Italy!, have gone the length of prohibiting 





» Royal Decree of 23 June 1923. 
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the publication of any newspapers on Sunday afternoon or Monday 
morning. 


VI 


The few examples quoted cannot give more than a slight idea 
of the position of journalists in the various countries. The present 
article does not even set out to summarise the very large quantity 
of material on this subject collected by the International Labour 
Office. On such a complex and changing topic the data cannot, 
of course, be taken as final. In journalism, as we have seen, more 
than in any other sphere a rapid evolution is taking place. The 
researches of the Office will at least enable the reader to study 
one of the most interesting moments in the history of journalism, 
when, after a long period of confusion and anxious impotence, 
journalists have taken matters in hand and have begun the impor- 
tant work of reorganising their profession. The study shows the 
first efforts of the national organisations of journalists, those of the 
new international organisations, and the first results obtained, 
which are already remarkable and full of promise for the future. 
It is to be hoped that the work done by the Office may prove useful 


to journalists in their effort to establish suitable regulations for the 
conditions of employment in their profession, and that it may thus 
achieve the purpose aimed at by the International Association of 
Journalists accredited to the League of Nations when it suggested 
this enquiry into the conditions of work and life of journalists. 








Seasonal Unemployment in the Building 
Industry in Certain European Countries : I 


by 
L. Herscu 


Professor of Statistics, Geneva University 


In response to a special request by the International Labour 
Conference, the Office has been carrying out an investigation into 
the problem of seasonal unemployment. Some of the results have 
already been described in the Review in two articles, one dealing 
with the problem on the labour market as a whole’, the other with the 
clothing industries. The present study by Professor Hersch, dealing 
with the building industry, forms part of this series of articles. It 
falls into two main parts. The first, given below, contains an analysis 
of the extremely complex problem studied, followed by a critical 
account of the methods of research used. The second part, which will 
also be published in the Review, will consist of a series of studies 
of the problem country by country, based on the various national 
statistics. 

It is proposed to follow this analysis of the facis, showing the 
ways in which seasonal unemployment manifests itsel/, by a further 
article dealing with possible remedies for the evil. 


THE PROBLEM AND THE METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


1. Seasonal fluctuations in the activity and the unemployment 
of a given economic group may be caused by two kinds of factor, 
one connected with consumption, the other with production. In 
the first case, it is the seasonal character of the demand which leads 
to these fluctuations, as the requirements of the population vary 
from one season to another. The majority of the clothing indus- 
tries (as, for example, the straw hat, fur, and knitted goods indus- 
tries), the gas and electric light industries, and others are subject 


— —— 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XV1I, No 3, March 1928 : “ Seasonal 
Fluctuations in Unemployment ’’. 

2 Idem, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 1 and 2, July and August: 1928 ; ** Seasonal 
Unemployment in the Clothing Industries °’. ms 
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to alternating seasonal periods of activity and unemployment 
which are due mainly to seasonal variations in the demand. In 
the second case, the fluctuations do not depend on the demand but 
result directly from the fact that certain seasons favour or hinder 
production. Such is the case in agriculture and allied industries, 
and also, for example, in inland and maritime navigation where ice 
prevents work in winter. 

In the building industry, both types of factor come into play 
simultaneously. It is obvious that rain, fog, snow, frost, and short 
days interfere with production. On the other hand, demand itself 
varies from season to season ; certain repairs are generally carried 
out during holidays and at the time when leases fall in, while orders 
for the installation and repair of heating apparatus are naturally 
more numerous in autumn than in spring, and so on. 

Certain writers! divide the factors influencing seasonal fluctua- 
tions into two groups, natural and social ; the first are regarded as 
seasonal factors properly speaking, while the others, such as cus- 
toms and habits, are only quasi-seasonal. It is however difficult 
here to draw a hard and fast line between the natural and the 
social groups, and it is not certain that the quasi-seasonal fluctua- 
tions of a social character are not also connected, at least indirectly 
or by tradition, with the natural succession of the seasons. 

The two classifications do not coincide, for both production and 
consumption are affected at one and the same time by both natural 
and social factors. Fluctuations in production are directly influ- 
enced by atmospheric conditions and methods of construction, 
while the demand for repairs varies, as has been pointed out, with 
the thermometer and the holidays. Nor can it be claimed in a 
general way that obstacles of a natural character are more difficult 
to overcome than those of a social character ; the use of suitable 
technical methods will often enable them to be overcome as easily 
as certain social difficulties. So far at any rate as the attempt to 
remedy unemployment is concerned, the first method of classifi- 
cation would appear to be the more useful. 

2. Be that as it may, the fact remains that the seasonal 
fluctuations in activity and unemployment in the building industry 
depend simultaneously on seasonal fluctuations in demand and the 
variable effects of the seasons on production, that is to say, on both 
natural and social influences. The result is not only to make the 





2 Cf. in particular N. B. Dearntz: Problems of Unemployment in the London 
Building Trades, pp. 66 et seq. London, 1908. 
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building industry liable to wide fluctuations from one season to 
another, but also to create within the industry a great variety in 
the intensity and character of the seasonal fluctuations. For the 
effect of the various factors varies in the different branches and 
occupations of the building industry, according as the work is 
done outside or indoors, according to the methods of construction 
and the size of the undertaking, according as the work is on new 
buildings or repairs, on private dwellings, industrial or commercial 
premises, or public buildings, according to the site, to whether the 
work is being done in large or small towns, to local customs, etc. 
According to all these circumstances, the various factors may act 
in the same sense and increase their effect, or on the contrary they 
may act in opposite senses and neutralise each other. In this way 
not only the magnitude of seasonal variations but also the dates of 
their maxima and minima must and do actually vary from one 
branch or occupation to another and from place to place.' 

For example, orders for repairs to school buildings, public 
libraries, museums, etc., will mainly be given during holiday periods, 
that is to say, in the height of the summer, this fact contributing 
to increase building activity at a moment when operations are 
particularly favoured by dry weather and long days. Similarly, 
orders for repairs to commercial premises, where speed of execution, 
imposed by the desire to hinder business as little as possible, is of 
prime importance, will in large towns obviously be chiefly given 
in the summer. Again, the small contractor, with nothing but 
working capital and not much of that, will be anxious to see his 
capital turned over as quickly as possible, and will naturally try 
vo concentrate his operations in that part of the year when protec- 
tion against winter weather is unnecessary, when artificial light is 
not required, etc. 

On the other hand, it is a vital necessity for large-scale under- 
takings with considerable fixed capital not to be idle months on 
end, and they will naturally try to continue operations even in 
winter, thus counterbalancing to a certain extent the adverse 
effect of the natural factors of that season. In spas and tourist 
certres, repairs and a great part of new building will be carried out 
by preference before and after the “ season ”, so that here business 
will be briskest at a time when it is elsewhere generally slack, and 
the fine weather season will be accompanied by increased unemploy- 





1 Ibid. Cf. also Augustus Wess : “ The Building Trade ”, in Seasonal Trades 
(edited by Sydney Wess ; London, 1912), p. 332 et passim. : 
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ment. Generally speaking, workmen employed in installing and 
repairing heating and lighting apparatus are busiest when building 
operations are completed, sometimes even in mid-winter, or at a 
time when the other branches of the building industry are most 
idle ; and so on. 

3. In studying the question before us, the distinction between 
the industry and the occupation is of great importance. An 
industry is a group of undertakings, and is in consequence a matter 
of collective organisation ; an occupation is purely a matter for an 
individual and is independent of the economic branch in which it is 
exercised. The activity (or unemployment) of a given building 
undertaking, or group of undertakings, is therefore not synonymous 
with the aztivity (or unemployment) of persons whose occupations 
are used in the building industry, although in most cases the two 
notions coincide. It is quite easy to imagine a large building 
undertaking which, in order to avoid seasonal unemployment, 
concentrates its indoor work on the winter months and atilises the 
summer months almost exclusively for its outdoor work. Such a 
concern might dismiss a large number of its masons, labourers, and 
bricklayers in the winter, and an equally large number of its car- 
penters, plumbers, electricians, and painters in the summer. The 
undertaking would thus be working continuously, and the general 
index of employment migh. be almost constant, yet the workers in 
nearly all the occupations concerned in the undertaking would suffer 
from seasonal unemployment. On the other hand, it is also possi- 
ble for a large number of building undertakings to be held up by 
bad weather, but for the workers to find employment in their own 
occupation in other industries, such as shipbuilding, engineering, 
the furniture trade, etc. In this instance, the building industry 
undergoes a serious seasonal decline without the workers in the 
various occupations employed in the building industry having to 
suffer from analogous seasonal unemployment. 

The choice of the problem to be studied — the seasonal fluctua- 
tions in the activity of the undertakings or those in the unemploy- 
ment of the workers — will determine whether the industry or the 
occupation is to be taken as a basis. For the purposes of the present 
article it is the occupation that must be primarily considered ; in 
any case, it must not be confused with the industry. However, 
existing unemployment statistics are still far from drawing a clear 
distinction between the industry and the occupation. Yet it seems 
reasonable to admit that in occupations which depend, so to speak, 
almost exclusively on the building industry seasonal fluctuations 
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will be greater than in those occupations which are also applicable 
to other industries where the workers can find supplementary 
employment. 

4. Building occupations and the building industry, however, 
are far from being clearly defined, and in the statistics of the 
various countries very differeat limits are assigned tothem. Should 
the definitions be confined to activities concerned solely with the 
building of houses ? May they also include the co«struction of 
roads, canals, and tunnels, and perhaps even shipbuilding ? Should 
the production of raw materials, especially minerals used mainly 
by the building industry, such as stone, lime, cement, glass, etc., 
be included, as is done in the Italian statistics ? 

Such an extension of the scope of the building industry seems 
to the present writer an encroachment on the domain of other 
industries. And since for the building industry even in the strictest 
sense, the periods of maximum and minimum seasonal unemploy- 
ment are not the same for the various occupations, the introduction 
of yet other industries and occupations, each with its own seasonal 
fluctuations, is likely to lead to thorough confusion. 

The present article will therefore deal, so far as statistics allow 
the distinction, with the construction, repair, and decoration of 
houses and other buildings, to the exclusion of all other kinds of 
construction. 

5. The statistical study of unemployment is as a rule impeded 
by a large number of difficulties to which attention has frequeatly 
been drawn, and which it is needless to dwell on here. Furthermore, 
it is not altogether simple to fix with any degree of accuracy that 
part of the fluctuations in social phenomena which is to be attrib- 
uted to seasonal influences ; the general tendency of such phenom- 
ena to increase or to diminish, the alternate rise and fall due to 
economic cycles, and exceptional events such as a war, a large 
trade dispute, etc., constantly obscure to some extent the fluctua- 
tions arising from the sequence of the seasons. There are other 
special difficulties in the way of determining the seasonal fluctuations 
of unemployment, and more especially in the building industry. 

In the first place it may be noted that the statistics give an idea 
of the seasonal fluctuations of unemployment which is steadily 
below the actual facts. To see this, let us suppose that there are 
two classes of workers, masons and plumbers for example, one of 
which (the masons) has its maximum of unemployment in January 
and its minimum in July, and the other (the. plumbers), on the 
contrary, its minimum of unemployment in January and its maxi- 
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mum in July. To simplify matters still further, let us suppose 
that the two classes are numerically equal, and that both have a 
maximum of 10 per cent. and a minimum of 4 per cent. unemployed. 
It will follow that if in the statistics the two classes are put under 
the same heading (e.g. building), unemployment among these 
workers will be 4% (10 -+- 4) or 7 per cent. in both January and 
July, which means that no difference will be seen between the 
various seasons, and seasonal fluctuations will appear to be non- 
existent. This result is solely due to the fact that the large 
seasonal fluctuations which we have supposed are in opposite 
directions in the two occupations considered. 

Naturally, such diametrically opposite directions are somewhat 
rare in reality. But any divergence of direction in the seasonal 
fluctuations of unemployment among the different classes of work- 
ers, any lack of coincidence of the periods of maximum or minimum 
unemployment, must of necessity reduce the average maximum for 
the workers as a whole and increase the average minimum. For 
to the maximum unemployment for one class of workers is always 
added an amount of unemployment which is lower than the maxi- 
mum for certain other classes ; similarly, to the minimum unemploy- 
ment for one class is added an amount which is higher than the 
minimum for certain other classes. Thus in statistics covering 
different classes of workers at once, it follows from the mere fact 
of the divergence between the seasonal fluctuations of their unem- 
ployment that the difference between the maximum and minimum 
for the year gives an inadequate idea of the actual range and, in 
general, of the intensity of the seasonal fluctuations of unemploy- 
ment in each of the classes included under the one heading. And 
the greater the divergence between the seasonal fluctuations for 
these classes, the more it is minimised in the general picture of the 
fluctuations given by the unemployment statistics. 

Now, these fluctuations are in fact very divergent, and they 
vary with climate, locality, industry, and occupation. Within a 
single industry the busy and slack seasons vary widely according 
as the industry is working to supply local orders or for a distant 
market. They do not coincide for skilled workers and unskilled 
workers in the same industrial group. And as existing statistics 
are never detailed enough to allow for these various classes of 
workers, it follows that they always under-estimate the part of 
unemployment which is due to seasonal influences. In other 
words, the seasonal part of unemployment is much more important 
than it appears from the statistics. 
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The foregoing remarks naturally apply with most force to sta- 
tistics which merely show the proportion of unemployed in relation 
to the whole of the workers of a country without making any dis- 
tinction even between the main industries and services. They also 
apply to statistics which, while distinguishing the more important 
branches of industry, such as building, do not distinguish between 
the principal occupations, or between the large towns and the rest 
of the country.’ 

These remarks become even more pertinent if the scope of the 
industry is extended, and if it is taken to include, as is done in 
certain countries, the production of certain raw materials used by 
the industry considered ; for it is obvious that seasonal fluctuations 
in the production of raw materials must, as a rule, precede fluctua- 
tions in the activity of the industry properly speaking (construction 
and repair of buildings) and that their respective minima and 
maxima can hardly ever coincide. Lastly, the remarks retain 
some of their value even if the statistics do distinguish between 
the various large occupational groups, but without going into 
sufficient detail. 

It may therefore be said that the amount of unemployment 
due to seasonal influences is usually greater for the different dis- 
tricts of a given country than as shown in the general statistics 
for the whole of the country, that it is usually greater for the various 
occupations belonging to a given industry than appears from the 
general average for that industry, and that this difference is greater 
in proportion as the work is more specialised and the statistics less 
detailed. 

So far as possible, therefore, we shall not merely examine the 
building industry as a whole, but we shall try to study the problem 
rather more closely, and making due allowance for the fact that 
the seasonal part of unemployment is in reality greater than is 
shown by the statistics used. 
¢ 6. A further difficulty in the study of the question is to be 
found in the character of the period available for study. Only 
in rare cases do statistics of unemployment in the building industry 
go further back than the last few years before the war. It is 
therefore necessary to study a period characterised by exceptionally 
profound and numerous economic convulsions which naturally often 
disturbed the seasonal fluctuations of unemployment. First of all 
came the sudden stoppage in the summer of 1914 when war broke 
out ; then followed the extraordinary boom in employment (and 
a corresponding fall in unemployment) of 1915-1918; then came 
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a new increase in unemployment at the beginning of 1919 during 
the demobilisation period, then a further boom, followed by a 
new and immense increase in unemployment which began in the 
autumn of 1920 as the result of the economic depression which 
affected almost the whole world at that period; inflation and 
deflation policies then provoked further disturbances in a number 
of countries and new fluctuations of unemployment, which some- 
times increased the seasonal fluctuations and sometimes counter- 
acted them. The great industrial disputes in Great Britain and 
the measures taken in Germany for industrial rationalisation have 
had similar effects on unemployment. Other factors that might be 
mentioned are the changes during the period to be studied in the 
body of workers covered by the unemployment statistics in con- 
sequence of changes in trade union organisation, modifications of 
legislation on unemployment insurance, the regulation of building 
activity during the war in certain countries, and so on. 

7. It might be asked whether it is really possible to determine 
the seasonal fluctuations of unemployment in the presence of such 
a number of abnormal influences. In the building industry, 
however, these fluctuations are so great that in spite of so many 
non-seasonal occurrences they still stand out in bold relief. This 
will be seen in Figure 1 (page 47), which shows, for the last 
five years, the level of unemployment in the building industry at 
the end of each month in Great Britain, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Germany and Italy, i.e. all the various countries, whose statistics 
will be examined in the present article.? 

The heights of these curves are not comparable as they stand, 
for the facts they illustrate are not the same for the various coun- 
tries. In the first place, as has already been pointed out, the 
branch of industry covered is not exactly the same in all cases. 
For Great Britain, for example, it is the building industry in the 
strict sense of the term which is considered, excluding the construc- 
tion of works (roads, etc.). For Italy, on the contrary, the figures 
cover not only the construction of roads but also the production 
of raw materials. The German figures refer to the members of the 
Federation of Building Operatives (Bauarbeiter-Verband), which 












































+ The figures on which the curves are based and those used for making all the 
calculations in this article are taken from the following sources : Great Britain : 
The Ministry of Labour Gazette; Denmark : the Danish Statistical Year-Book ; 
Netherlands : Maandschrift van het Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek ; Germany : 
Reichsarbeitsblatt ; Italy : La disoccupazione e Passicurazione contro la disoccupazione 
in Italia. 
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period considered. In certain cases (Great Britain and Italy) 
the figures refer to workers compulsorily insured against unemploy- 
ment, while in others (Denmark, Germany, the Netherlands) they 
refer to workers voluntarily insured against unemployment by 
their trade unions. Sometimes (Great Britain) all unemployment, 
whether total or partial, is considered, sometimes only total employ- 
ment, and so on. The level of the unemployment curve for Italy 
must not in any case be compared with that of the other curves, as 
for all other countries the percentage of unemployment among the 
building operatives is taken, while for Italy (where this percentage 
is not calculated) the curve shows the variations in the absolute 
number of unemployed (in tens of thousands). The relation 
between the scale of the Italian curve and that of the other curves 
of the diagram is therefore purely arbitrary; if instead of tens 
of thousands we had taken thousands, for example, all the points of 
the Italian curve would have been ten times higher on the diagram 
than they are. 

It is therefore the more interesting to note that, whatever 
definition is taken for the building industry and whatever classes 
of workers in this industry are considered, unemployment shows 
very wide seasonal fluctuations in all the countries under discussion. 

In fact, as the above diagram shows, the monthly fluctuations 
of unemployment in the building industry follow very regular 
yearly cycles, so that a given month always brings with it very 
similar fluctuations in unemployment. For each country there are 
certain months when unemployment is regularly high and others 
when it is regularly low. And this is in spite of the unsettled 
character of the period considered and the fact that the figures 
used do not distinguish between the various occupations and dis- 
tricts, but are averages (in Italy totals) of the unemployment in 
the whole of the occupations belonging to the building industry 
and in all parts of each country considered. 

We observe further that the curves for the various countries are 
remarkably parallel in their monthly fluctuations ; that is to say, 
that it is generally the same months which show an increase or 
decrease of unemployment in every country. Almost everywhere 
the maximum is reached in January, the month of December (before 
the peak) and the month of February (after the peak) following 
closely behind. Unemployment then declines rapidly in March and 
April and thenceforward shows very little variation until September, 
after which the increase is rapid from November onwards. 

8. Although the annual rhythm of the monthly fluctuations 
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of unemployment in the building industry can easily be determined 
and might even have been predicted on a priori grounds, the 
problem becomes much more complex when it is desired to find 
the measure of the seasonal fluctuations and so determine, even if 
only approximately, the part of the total amount of unemployment 
which is due to seasonal influences. The word “ approximately ” 
is used advisedly, for after what has been said above it is obvious 
that so long as more normal periods are not available as a basis for 
observations and so long as conclusions have to be drawn from 
observations made during a period unsettled by so many excep- 
tional occurrences, it will be impossible, in measuring seasonal 
fluctuations of unemployment, to expect any result but an 
approximation, and a very rough one at that. 

In these circumstances it would appear necessary to give up 
any idea of attempting to fix and to eliminate what is known as 
the “ trend ”, that is to say, the part of the unemployment variations 
attributable to the general tendency of the phenomena to rise or 
to fall. In view of the extremely unsettled character of the 
period surveyed, it would indeed appear almost impossible, except 
for certain rare countries, to fix at the present time, with any degree 
of certitude, the trend of unemployment in the building industry. 
If the investigations are made to cover one or several years more or 
less than the period actually considered, the result obtained for the 
trend will vary in considerable proportions : which seems to show 
that, so far as concerns the variations of unemployment in Europe, 
and in particular in the building industry, any calculation of 
the trend made in present circumstances must be extremely 
problematical. 

No attempt is consequently made in this article to make the 
complicated calculations required to fix or to eliminate the trend 
of unemployment. 

9. There still remains, however, the question of separating, 
in the monthly variations of unemployment, the fluctuations due 
to seasonal influences from those caused by economic cycles and 
by the various exceptional occurrences of the period surveyed. 
Is it sufficient, in order to eliminate these and thus isolate the 
seasonal fluctuations, to take the arithmetic mean of the number 
(absolute or relative) of unemployed persons in each successive 
month over the whole period covered ? This method cannot be 
admitted, for many reasons which have already been sufficiently 
explained in statistical literature, and which appear quite decisive 
so far as the present study is concerned. In the first place, the 
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arithmetic mean eliminates only accidental circumstances influenc- 
ing both the rise and fall, and only then when the number of obser- 
vations is large. In the present case, however, the exceptional 
occurrences since the outbreak of the war, and especially since the 
armistice, have resulted rather in increasing than lessening unem- 
ployment. Again, the available statistics generally cover a period 
of only 10-15 years, and it is therefore obvious that there can be 
only 10-15 observations for each month, a number which can in no 
way be considered large. For these two reasons alone the arith- 
metic monthly mean would appear to be a defective method. 

When considering unemployment in the building industry, 
where fluctuations are, as has been seen, extremely great, there is 
also another argument against the use of the arithmetic mean, 
which appears to be conclusive. For example, a business depres- 
sion in winter, when as a rule a large part of the building operatives 
are idle, cannot very well lead to a great increase in unemployment 
(in any case not relatively), while, on the other hand, its effects are 
much more far-reaching in summer, when unemployment is at a 
minimum ; in other words, by increasing summer unemployment 
generally more than winter unemployment, business depressions 
tend to lessen the magnitude of the seasonal fluctuations. A 
period of exceptional prosperity can have but little effect on un- 
employment in summer when this is already normally at its mini- 
mum, although it may greatly reduce winter unemployment, 
which is generally at a very high level ; thus exceptional prosperity 
also lessens the magnitude of the seasonal fluctuations by reducing 
the yearly maximum level much more than the minimum. It thus 
becomes evident that the effects of the variations of economic 
cycles and of exceptional occurrences tend to lessen rather than to 
increase the maxima of unemployment for the years surveyed, and 
to raise rather than to reduce the minima. This means that the 
method of arithmetic monthly averages does not sufficiently elimi- 
nate the effects of non-seasonal influences and that it gives an idea 
of the magnitude of the fluctuations caused by seasonal influences 
which is inferior to actual fact. 

This conclusion applies equally to cases where the non-seasonal 
influences contribute to increase unemployment as to those where 
they tend to lessen it. Since 1914, however, these influences have 
tended rather to increase unemployment. It follows therefore 
that while the use of the method of the arithmetic mean generally 
raises the unemployment figures for the maximum month, it 
increases the figures for the minimum month to a far greater 
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extent. The seasonal levels for the maximum and minimum periods 
are thus more or less displaced and the real magnitude of the 
seasonal fluctuations is perceptibly reduced. 

Naturally, the drawbacks to the method of the arithmetic 
mean vary with the extent of the tendency shown by the non- 
seasonal influences to react in one direction (towards an increase 
or towards a decrease of unemployment) rather than in another. 
For the reasons set out above, these drawbacks also vary with the 
intensity of the non-seasonal influences. They also vary with the 
intensity of the seasonal fluctuations themselves; the higher the 
seasonal maximum and the lower the minimum, the greater is the 
risk that the use of arithmetic means will, as a result of non-seasonal 
influences, lessen the real magnitude of the seasonal fluctuations 
(and their intensity in general). 

For a period which dates back roughly to the outbreak of the 
war, and which is full of exceptional events, tending to increase 
rather than to lessen unemployment, and for the building industry 
which, as has been seen, is subject to great seasonal fluctuations, 
the method of arithmetic means of the figures for each month, 
taken throughout the whole period surveyed, seems therefore to be 
particularly inadequate.? 


4 Without quoting the long lists of unemployment statistics compiled at monthly 
intervals, it is naturally impossible to show in concrete form how far the arithmetic 
means differ from reality. In order, however, to give the reader some idea of this, 
the following examples are taken. 

In Great Britain during the period 1913-1927 the average amount of unemploy- 
ment among journeymen painters was 18.9 per cent. in January (maximum month), 
and 4 per cent. in May (minimum month); but during the 15 years surveyed, the 
level of unemployment in January was in reality nine times above this “ average ” 
and only six times below it ; inversely, unemployment in May was in reality nine 
times below 4 per cont. and only six times above that figure. It must therefore 
be admitted that the unemployment figure for January (18.9 per cent.) is too low, 
and that the May figure (4 per cent.) is too high, which is equivalent to saying that 
the true magnitude of the seasonal fluctuations is considerably reduced when the 
method of calculating by the arithmetic mean is employed. 

In Germany monthly averages calculated for the period 1916-1927 show that 
for these 12 years unemployment among building workers was at its maximum 
(22.4 per cent.) in January and at its minimum (4.5 per cent.) in June. During 
these 12 years, however, the figure of 22.4 per cent. was exceeded only four times in 
January and on eight occasions was not reached, while the figure of 4.5 per cent. 
in June was only exceeded three times, and unemployment was nine times at a 
lower level than this figure. 

In Denmark the monthly averages for unemployment during the 18-year period 
1910-1927 give 39.8 per cent. in January (maximum) and 7.2 per cent. in July 
(minimum), but in reality, although the average for January (39.8 per cent.) was 
exceeded eight times during the period, it was not reached on nine occasions, while 
the July average (7.2 per cent.) was only exceeded five times and was not reached 
on eleven occasions. 

The method of monthly arithmetic means is thus shown to result in lessening 
the real magnitude of the seasonal! fluctuations, chiefly by increasing out of propor- 
tion the unemployment figure for the month when unemployment is normally at 

ts lowest ebb. 
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10. It would therefore appear that a more accurate idea of 
the normal level of unemployment in each month of the year will 
be obtained by leaving out the periods unsettled by some excep- 
tional event, and by taking for each month the average of the 
figures observed during the rest of the time. 

But the action of these events is generally far from coinciding 
with the calendar years. Are we therefore to exclude whole years 
in which some exceptional event, increasing or reducing unemploy- 
ment, happens or leaves its effects ? But what then would be 
left as “normal” years? And if a choice is made excluding 
certain years as obviously exceptional and keeping others which 
are more or less doubtful, is there not some risk that arbitrary 
decisions will influence the results ? This danger becomes even 
more imminent if instead of excluding whole years we leave out 
only the months during which the effects of some exceptional event 
are felt. For, before the normal level of unemployment for each 
month has been determined, it is often impossible, in view of the 
magnitude of the normal fluctuations from month to month, to 
say in what month the effect of a given exceptional event began 
to be felt, and more especially in what month it ceased. 

1l. It is for these reasons that the method of extended 
medians', frequently used nowadays in the study of seasonal 
fluctuations and economic phenomena, seems particularly suitable 
here. When the statistics include an odd number of years and 
there are consequently an odd number of observations for each 
month, the arithmetic mean of the five central figures for the 
month in question will be taken as the normal index of unemploy- 
ment for that month ; when the number of years is even, the arith- 
metic mean of the four central figures will be taken. In this way 
the number of figures omitted above and below the terms considered 
is in each case the same. 

By this method, large fluctuations caused by non-seasonal 
circumstances will be automatically eliminated, since for each 
month only the four or five figures farthest from both extremes 
during the period surveyed will be taken. If this system of elimi- 
nation is adopted, there will no longer be any arbitrary element 
in the choice of the years and months to be rejected as “ abnormal ”, 
as for each month the extreme figures, high and low, are dropped 





1 The median of a series of numbers is the term which is situated exactly in 
the middle of the series when the numbers are arranged in order of magnitude. 
The extended median is the arithmetic mean of several terms situated in the centre 
of a series thus arranged. 
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automatically by the rule, fixed in advance, of retaining only the 
four or five central numbers. Thus fluctuations due to favourable 
or unfavourable economic conditions, or to some exceptional event 
of another order such as a war, a strike, etc., will have practically 
no influence on the normal unemployment figure for each month 
as determined by the method of extended medians. We cannot 
say more than “ practically ”, for it is obvious that we are still in 
the realm of approximation, if only on account of the arbitrary 
choice of the number of median terms (four or five) to be considered 
each month. This method, however, seems to be much nearer 
the truth than that of taking the general arithmetic means to 
represent what is normal for the season, since these include fluctua- 
tions due both to seasonal and to non-seasonal circumstances.* 

12. When the normal typical figure of unemployment for each 
month (for a given country and period and a given class of workers) 
has been determined by means of the extended medians, the next 
question is to compare these figures for the different months so as 
to ascertain the extent of the fluctuations from month to month. 

This comparison can be done in different ways, each of which 
gives a different aspect of the facts ; only what seem to be the most 
instructive methods will be mentioned here. It may however be 
noted that the simple series of the twelve figures showing the normal 
unemployment for each month of the year (or, better still, the 
graphical representation of this series) itself gives a general view of 
the seasonal] fluctuations of the phenomenon ; it shows the absolute 
difference between the unemployment figures forthe various months. 
The series can be shown graphically in various ways, the most 
useful by means of an ordinary curve, using rectilinear co-ordinates, 
or by using polar co-ordinates.? But the series of unemployment 





' Having given up the idea of attempting to eliminate the trend, we shall not 
discuss the much more complicated method of successive quotients or “ linked 
relatives ”, the main justification of which is its use to eliminate the trend. 

® The polar curve for a series of twelve numbers is the line joining the ends of 
twelve vectors each 30° apart, their lengths being proportional to the twelve num- 
bers (see furtl eron, under*‘Denmark"’), These curves, which are hardly ever used now- 
adays, and are considered valueless by some writers, seem however to give a very clear 
picture of seasonal fluctuations (which are in general strictly periodical). They 
also seem capable of suggesting new methods for analysing and measuring the 
seasonal character of the phenomena, methods which would be based on the angular 
properties of the curve and on a comparison of the area bounded by it with that of 
the circle (or, more accurately, the regular dodecagon) which in this method 
expresses the absence of all seasonal fluctuations. In any case, in the system of 
polar co-ordinates the ratio of the scales of the abscissae and ordinates is determined 
by the number of terms of the periodic series : it is therefore not dependent on the 
arbitraty choice of the draughtsman, as in the case for curves with rectangular 
co-ordinates, 
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figures for each of the twelve months does not show the relative 
importance of these fluctuations. In order to show for each class 
of workers the importance of the seasonal fluctuations in relation 
to the average annual unemployment for that class, we shall also 
calculate what are called the monthly unemployment indexes, 
which express the typical unemployment figures for each month as 
a percentage (or fraction) of the average of the twelve figures for 
the year. These monthly unemployment indexes can also be shown 
graphically, either by an ordinary or by a polar curve. 

13. The two different series of twelve montbly figures, and 
still more clearly the curves representing them, show the months 
when unemployment is high or low for a given class of workers ; 
in particular, they show at what period of the year unemployment 
is highest and when it is lowest. According as the series (or the 
curves) have one or two maxima (or peaks), we see whether the 
slack season in the branch considered is a yearly or a half-yearly 
occurrence ; they can also be used for comparing the slack seasons 
in the different branches or occupations and to determine whether 
they are simultaneous or not. If in these branches or occupations 
unemployment rises and falls in the same months, the series and 
their curves will often also make it possible to see in what branches 
the seasonal fluctuations are greatest or smallest. This, however, 
is not always shown directly by the given curves and series. In 
most cases when the rise or fall is higher in certain months and 
lower in others for one branch than for another, the series and their 
curves do not directly indicate in what branches the seasonal fluc- 
tuations are greater ; and this is still less evident when the periods 
of rise and fall do not coincide for the classes of workers considered. 
And even when a mere glance at the curves shows in what class 
the fluctuations are greater, it never shows to what extent they are 
SO. 

14. In order to compare the seasonal fluctuations observed 
in the different branches, we are therefore obliged to use synthetic 
expressions, each of which expresses a certain aspect of the series 
of seasonal fluctuations in a single figure. Of these synthetic 
expressions the two following are the most instructive : 













































1 The process of curve fitting by means of the sine curve may at first sight seem 
specially suitable for summarising seasonal variations. In reality, however, as the 
sine curve is symmetrical, undulatory, and without sudden changes of form, it 
would conceal rather than reveal the varied characteristics of the real seasonal 
fluctuations of unemployment in the various occupations. In the rare cases where 
he real fluctuations follow much the same course as the sine curve, this method 
f representing them is undoubtedly of interest. 
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(a) The average monthly fluctuation. Different averages may 
be used here. The most simple would be the arithmetic mean 
deviation, which is found by adding the deviations (positive and 
negative) between each of the twelve terms of the series and their 
arithmetic mean and dividing this sum by 12 ; we thus get the mean 
monthly deviation for each series, and consequently for each 
branch considered. A comparison of these average monthly devi- 
ations or variations shows in what branches the fluctuations are 
greatest or smallest and to what extent some are greater than others. 
Another kind of average may also be used. It is now generally 
agreed to take as a measure of variation the standard deviation, 
which is the square root of the arithmetic mean of the squares 
of the deviations. The standard deviation will therefore be used 
in the present article for the study of the seasonal variations in 
unemployment. 

If x denotes the deviation between each of the twelve terms of 
the series of monthly fluctuations and the arithmetic mean of this 
series, then the standard deviation < is given by the formula : 


= z* 


7" V 12 


i.e. the square root of the sum of the squares of the deviations 
divided by 12. 

(6) The range of the fluctuations, or the sum of the absolute 
values of the greatest positive monthly deviation and the greatest 
monthly negative deviation from the annual average. This is 
also found simply by taking the difference between the maximum 
and the minimum of the series of the twelve monthly terms. 

If the range of the fluctuations is denoted by «, the maximum 
term of the series by maz, the minimum term by min, the deviation 
between the maximum and the average by x,, and the deviation 
between the average and the minimum by 2 ,, we have : 


/ 


a = max — min = x, —” 2’. 

The standard deviation and the range of the fluctuatioas are 
complementary, each expressing a different aspect of the series 
considered. The first shows how far the terms of the series vary 
as a whole or on an average ; the second shows the limits between 
which the terms of the series vary. Neither of the two expressions 
is sufficient in itself to give an idea of the general character of a 
series whep the fluctuations are produced not by pure chance but 
by the effect of a systematic cause such as the sequence of 
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seasons. In fact, for a branch where unemployment is very 
intense during a month or two, the same standard deviation may 
be obtained as for some other branch where unemployment is 
much less intense but extends over a larger part of the year; 
nevertheless, the character of the seasonal fluctuations is not the 
same in the two cases. Here it is the range of the fluctuations 
that will show the difference between the two series. On the 
other hand, the same range of fluctuations may be observed in 
one branch where the periods of high unemployment and of 
intense activity are long, and in another where they are short, 
which is obviously still less the same thing. Here it is the 
standard deviation that will show the difference between the two 
series. 

15. Just as light can be thrown on the monthly figures of 
unemployment by index numbers showing the relation of each 
monthly figure to the annual average figure, so here, and for 
similar reasons, it may be useful to express the relation of the 
standard deviation to the annual average of unemployment for the 
class of workers considered, which we shall call av. We thus get the 


cg 
formula —. 
av 


The range of the fluctuations « can similarly be compared to 
certain other indexes, as for example : 


Zz 
(1) the annual average of unemployment, giving the ratio a 


(2) the unemployment figure of the minimum month, i.e. the 
balance of unemployment independent of all seasonal influences, 


a 
giving the ratio og 


x 
(3) twice! the standard deviation, giving the ratio a” 


16. We can also compare the standard deviation « with the 
mean deviation d. The ratio , will give, as we shall show, an 


index of the distribution of the seasonal fluctuations over the 
various months of the year, or, in other words, of what we may call 
the “ concentration ” of the seasonal fluctuations. 





1 The range of the fluctuations « being the sum of the two extreme variations. 
tis logical to compare it with twice the standard deviation, 2c, rather than with ¢ 
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FiaurE 2. EXAMPLES OF FLUCTUATIONS WITH 
MaximtuM AND MiInIMUM CONCENTRATION. 


Curve A in Figure 2 shows very concentrated fluctuations ; 
it even shows the maximum concentration that it is possible to 
imagine for a series of twelve (monthly) terms, since the only two 
fluctuations, necessarily symmetrical above and below the average, 
are each concentrated in a single term of the series, i.e. in the 
present case in one only of the twelve months of the year. Curve 
B, on the other hand, although the total of its deviations (and the 
mean deviation) is equal to that for curve A, shows fluctuations 
with the smallest possible amount of concentration, or we may 
even say no concentration at all, since the twelve terms of the series, 
i.e. the twelve months of the year, show exactly the same deviation 
from the average, either above or below. 

Now it may be shown mathematically that although in the 
two cases (A and B) the sum of the deviations and therefore the 
mean deviation d are the same, this does not hold for c. In fact, 
¢ will be a minimum in B (where the concentration of the fluctu- 
ations is zero, all the deviations being equal), and, for the same sum 
of the deviations, a maximum in A (where the concentration is 
maximum), and gradually increases (always assuming that the sum 
of the deviations and the mean deviation remain unchanged) 
from the case where all the deviations are equal (B) to that in 
which the sum is concentrated in a single positive and a single 
negative deviation (A), i.e., according to our terminology, from the 
case of zero concentration to that of maximum concentration.’ The 
ratio — therefore varies in the same direction as the concentration 


d 


of the fluctuations and reaches its extreme limits at the same time. 





1 The proof of these propositions is given in another study by the same author 
entitled “ Periodic Variations and their Measurement ”. 
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Further, it may be proved mathematically that the minimum value 


c 
of the index a (as in curve B) is 1, and that its maximum value (as 
in curve A) is 2.45 for a series of twelve months.’ The index 


z is therefore made up of two components, one of which, equal to 1, 


is left even in the case of zero concentration and is therefore in- 
dependent of the concentration, and the other of which, = 1, 


varies with the concentration of the fluctuations, is 0 when the 
concentration is zero, and reaches its maximum of 2.45 — 1, or 1.45, 
when the concentration is a maximum. 

If for any series of monthly variations we take the ratio of 


+ — 1 to 1.45, we get the ratio of the degree of concentration of 


this series to the maximum concentration. This gives an index 8 
of the degree of concentration of the fluctuations, which is given by 


1.45 
This index is 0 when the concentration is zero, > — 1 then being 


<_) 
the formula a= d = 0.69 (5 - ) 


; it is 1 when the concentration is maximum, r —1 then being 


equal to 1.45. All possible degrees of concentration of the fluctua- 
tions can therefore be expressed by a positive fraction lying between 
0 and 1. g thus gives a true index of the degree of concentration of 
series with twelve monthly variations. 

Instead of the degree of concentration, we can also try to 
measure the degree of prolongation of the seasonal amauean 


‘ ; — © 
using for this purpose the expression -- (the reciprocal of ~ d ). 
a 
In series with twelve terms, : has 1 for its upper limit and 


‘ 
‘s — ‘om 0.408) for its lower limit ; it increases as the series passes 


Pa variations with maximum concentration or minimum prolon- 


1 In the study mentioned in the preceding noto it is shown that in any finite 

series whose terms are not all identical the ratio of the standard deviation to the 
c bed . 

mean deviation, —, has a minimum value 1 and a maximum value >” being the 


number of terms of the series. In the present case, » is 12 (the number of months 


c. : _ 
in the year) and the maximum value of= is therefore y6 = 2.45. 
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gation (type A) to variations with minimum concentration or 
maximum prolongation (type B). Following the same argument 
as for the index of concentration 8, we reach an index y of the 
degree of prolongation of the seasonal fluctuations, which is also 
expressed by a positive fraction lying between 0 and 1, and, for 
series with twelve terms, is given by the following formula : 


» — 0.69 (7 — 0.408). 
c 
In the rest of this study these various indexes will be applied to 
the seasonal fluctuations of unemployment in the the building 


industry. 
(To be continued.) 





Social Legislation in China 
under the Nationalist Government 
by 
C. S. CHan 


In two articles previously published on labour problems in China, 
the Review has already had occasion to discuss the labour legislation 
of that country : the first studied the conditions in which it has to be 
applied' ; the second was rather an analysis of the movement in favour 
of more comprehensive legislation®. But these articles were mainly 
concerned with the social legislation of the Peking Government, which 
vemained the central Government of China until the spring of 1928. 

When the Nationalist Government came into power, however, 
these regulations ceased to exist, and were replaced by other legislation, 
which had developed parallel with that of the Peking Government 
in very special conditions,-and has already a history of several 


years’ trial behind it. It is the evolution of this new legislation that 
Mr. Chan studies in the following pages. 

So far as has been ascertained the Regulations issued by the 
Nationalist Government have not yet been translated into any 
European language ; it has therefore been thought useful to append 
the text of the principal provisions referred to in the article. 


fI.HE entire social policy of the Chinese Nationalist Party 

springs from the last of the three great principles that were 
formulated by Dr. Sun Yat Sen and are still the basis of the Kuo- 
mintang programme : the right of nations to dispose of themselves ; 
the right of the people to self-government ; the right of the people 
to decent conditions of life (to “life and welfare ”). 

This last principle, the Ming Sen Chu I, means essentially 
that the man who wishes to work should be allowed to do so, and 





2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 1, Jan. 1927: ‘* Some 
Aspects of the Labour Problem in China ”’ by, P. Henry. 

2 Idem, Vol. XV, No. 3, March 1927: ‘‘ The Labour Movement in China”, 
by Dr. Ta CHEN. 
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that the remuneration for his work should be sufficient for a reason- 
able livelihood. If the formula “every worker should have his 
own land”, repeated times without number by the founder of the 
Nationalist Party, refers only to the peasants, this is due to the 
fact that the latter represent 80 per cent. of the population of the 
country’. But this idea, interpreted in a wide sense, had of 
necessity to be extended to all industrial workers as well as agri- 
cultural workers. In pursuit of this aim Dr. Sun Yat Sen contem- 
plated limiting rural ownership and capital, but he added that it 
was not sufficient to equalise the chances of private ownership, as 
China was too poor; above all it was necessary to increase the 
national wealth, and the best means appeared to lie in the nation- 
alisation of the great industries. Such, in a few words, are the 
consequences implicit in the third of the principles formulated 
by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, as he himself put it in one of his last speeches 
at Canton. In brief, the system he advocated was one of reformist 
State Socialism. That he used the term Ming Sen (life of the 
people) instead of the word “ Socialism ” was simply due, he said, 
to the desire to avoid the excessive confusion already produced 
by the latter, every country having its own particular brand of 
Socialism. 

From 1904, when these theories were enshrined in the declara- 
tion of the Sacred Union, the origin of the Kuomintang, until 
1924, Dr. Sun had scarcely any opportunity of putting them into 
practice. For from the day he settled in Canton in 1918 until 
the year before his death the Kuomintang had to contend, not 
only with the Peking Government, but also with its usurping allies 
and certain of its own adherents who had turned against it. It 
may also be observed that from 1918 to the end of 1926 the power 
of the Nationalist Government was confined to the province of 
Kwangtung. It was only towards the end of 1923 that the Kuo- 
mintang emerged still tottering from these trials, and it was not 
until January 1924, at the first National Congress held in Canton, 
that the social policy of the Party was formally proclaimed and its 
realisation contemplated. : This first Congress of the Kuomintang 
declared that it was the duty of the State to improve the conditions 
of life of the workers and peasants, to provide assistance in case of 





1 Mrs. Sun Yat Sen said a year ago that her husband, “ having been born in 
the country, and having spent his childhood there, in the neighbourhood of 
Canton, where rural land-owners seem to be particularly hard on their small 
tenant farmers, must have retained a very vivid recollection of the latters’ suffer- 
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old age, sickness, and invalidity, and to promote the education of 
the workers. At the same time the Party undertook to assist 
the workers in their struggle for emancipation with all its power. 
The result was the adoption of a resolution instructing the Nation- 
alist Government: (1) to prepare labour legislation; (2) to try 
to improve the conditions of life of the workers ; (3) to proclaim 
and safeguard the freedom of association’. 

Of these three tasks the last seemed most suitable for carrying 
into effect at once. In the first place, there were already at that 
time a large number of trade unions in the province of Kwangtung ; 
there were 300 unions in Canton and 200 in Hongkong. The trade 
union movement, which originated in 1919, had in fact made more 
rapid progress in consequence of certain important strikes, such as 
that of the seamen and firemen at Hongkong in 1920-1921, and 
that of the Peking-Hankow railwaymen in 1923. Furthermore, 
in view of the many difficulties met with in its attempt to unify 
the country, the Kuomintang had become convinced of the neces- 
sity for the assistance of the workers. And if this assistance was to 
be effective, the workers had to be well organised. 

It was in these conditions that the Regulations on the creation 
of trade unions issued by Dr. Sun Yat Sen in November 1924 came 
into being. So far as concerned freedom of association, the country 
was at that date still legally under the provisional Penal Code of 
1912 and the Police and Safety Regulations of 1914. Although a 
trade union Bill had been prepared by the Peking Government, 
it had not yet been promulgated. The provisional Penal Code of 
1912 imposed a penalty of up to three years’ imprisonment on 
strike leaders, and the 1914 Regulations prohibited workers’ 
meetings the object of which was a strike, wage demands, or any 
action interfering with public order and morals, the penalty for 
contravention being up to five months’ imprisonment. 

The first innovation of the new Canton Regulations on trade 
unions was to declare these harsh measures null and void and to 
guarantee the workers the right of association in the most liberal 
manner.* Subsequently two other sets of Regulations were issued 
completing the reform; one on the creation and organisation of 
district unions, the other on the procedure for the registration of 
unions. This first legislative action by the Kuomintang in the 








* Publications of the Propaganda Committee of the Kuomintang Labour 
Movement (in Chinese). Canton, 1927. 
* See Appendix, (1). 
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social field was greeted with enthusiasm and gratitude by the labour 
world of China. 


Il 


Dr. Sun Yat Sen died in the spring of 1925. In the midst of 
the quarrels of his successors in Canton, the principles of social 
policy bequeathed by him were scrupulously observed. In the 
meantime the 1924 Regulations on trade unions had rapidly 
produced results, for by 1925 200,000 industria] workers and half 
a million agricultural workers in the province of Kwangtung were 
organised. It may be added that the Regulations had also had 
useful effects even outside the province. 

But the event of the year which proved of cardina! importance 
for the evolution of the social policy of the Kuomintang was the 
Nanking Road affair at Shanghai. The foreign police of the Inter- 
national Concession had fired on Chinese demonstrators, killing 
several students and workers, an incident which aroused fierce 
indignation and led to the organisation of a boycott. A month 
later in Canton during a demonstration shots were similarly fired, 
and again there were many victims. The workers in the foreign 
undertakings immediately went on strike. A hundred thousand 
Chinese workers in Hongkong stopped work and returned to 
Canton on the invitation of the patriots of that town. The 
presence of these hundred thousand strikers and the population's 
hatred of imperialism, which was in some measure confused with 
capitalism — for the principal industrial undertakings in China 
are in the hands of foreigners — created much agitation among 
the workers of Canton. The number of trade unions increased at 
an incredible rate. In opposition to the old General Labour 
Federation of Canton, a Conference of Workers’ Representatives 
was formed. This body was definitely militant, and came to 
include 139 anions, as compared with the 39 only of the Federation. 
The Conference put forward a very bold programme of demands, 
which was soon taken into consideration by the Kuomintang. 

The Second National Congress of the Kuomintang, held at 
Canton in January 1926, laid down eleven principles of social 
policy, which were described as the workers’ minimum demands, 
calling for immediate realisation’ : 


(1) Enforcement of social legislation. 





* Ming Kao Jee Pao, 16 Jan. 1926. Canton. 
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(2) Application of the principle of the eight-hour day and total 
prohibition of more than ten hours’ work. 

(3) Fixing of a minimum wage. 

(4) Protection of women and children; prohibition of the employ- 
ment of children under fourteen years of age ; regulation of apprentice- 
ship ; full pay for women workers when on leave before and after child- 
birth, such leave to be not less than sixty days. 

(5) Organisation of hygiene and safety in factories ; institution of 
social insurance. 

(6), Freedom of meeting, of speech, of the Press, and the right to 
strike for the workers. ; 

(7) The suffrage without property or educational qualifications. 

(8) Promotion of and assistance to workers’ education. 

(9) Promotion of and assistance to workers’ co-operative societies. 

(10) Abolition of the system of sub-contracting. 
(11) Full pay on regular holidays. 


In addition the Congress advocated setting up a supervisory 
body, in which the workers should participate, to see that these 
principles were applied within the sphere of influence of the Nation- 
alist Government. Outside its sphere of influence, the Kuomin- 
tang was to support the workers in their demand for these reforms. 

During the first half of 1926 disagreements between the mem- 
bers of the Canton Government no doubt delayed the realisation 
of these principles. The labour movement, however, steadily 
continued to develop. The Canton labour movement may be said 
to have reached its climax with the meeting in Canton of the Third 
Labour Conference for the whole of China. This Congress, which 
was attended by 400 delegates, representing more than 1,200,000 
organised workers in all parts of China, adopted certain principles 
to serve as a basis for social legislation; these cover the same 
ground as the resolution of the Second Kuomintang Congress, 
with the following additions : 


Rest on Sundays, holidays, and important anniversaries should be 
compulsory, and full wages should be paid. 

The employment of women and children at night should be prohibited 
in principle. 

A Labour Office for the study of labour questions should be set up 
with the participation of the workers. 

The Government should institute a system of workers’ social insur- 
ance, the funds for which should be derived from contributions of 
employers and the Treasury. 

The National Federation of Chinese Trade Unions should be consulted 
when labour legislation is being prepared.! 


At that time the question of the expedition against the Peking 
Government was to the fore. Conditions were therefore not very 





1 Ming Kuo Jee Pao, May 1926. 
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favourable to the realisation of the demands of the Nationalist 
Congress and the Labour Congress. In July 1926 the expedition 
began and won a first series of victories, in which the workers had 
their part. Aware of their strength and qualities, the workers 
grew more and more imperious in their demands, against the 
desperate opposition of the employers. Labour disputes increased 
in number and became more and more embittered. It was time 
for the Nationalist Government to enter on the path of laboar 
legislation, in spite of the difficulties caused by the military opera- 
tions. In the autumn of 1926 it accordingly issued Regulations 
instituting a procedure for compulsory arbitration, under which, 
at the request of either party, any dispute had to be submitted to 
an arbitration committee consisting of one Government delegate, 
two employers’ delegates, and two workers’ delegates; during 
the arbitration proceedings all strikes and lockouts were pro- 
hibited unless they had already been begun before the request for 
arbitration.! 

This measure appeared insufficient, particularly in the province 
of Kwangtung, where trade union organisation was extremely 
complicated and the employers seemed especially tenacious. In 
the city of Canton the situation became untenable. Forty per 
cent. of the workers were unemployed, and large numbers of under- 
takings had stopped work. Armed fights took place in the streets, 
either between strikers and “ employers’ men ” or between yellow 
and red trade unionists. By that time the Central Government 
of the Kuomintang had already been transferred to Wuhan, in 
newly conquered territory. It was therefore the Nationalist Pro- 
vincial Government of Canton that had to deal with the labour 
disputes in that town. In December 1926 it issued Regulations 
laying down the following principles : 

Employers are forbidden to engage new workers to replace those on 
strike ; employers are however authorised to work themselves. 

If the object of the strike is an increase in wages, the employer 
must pay the workers for the strike days on the basis of the new rates 
agreed on after the strike. 

Employers are forbidden to promote the formation of new unions for 
the purpose of injuring the unions already in existence in the trade. 
Workers are forbidden to interfere with the personal freedom of 


others, to seize workshops, remove goods and equipment, close shops, 
or interfere with the employer’s own work, etc.” 





1 Publications of the Propaganda Committee of the Kuomintang Labour 
Movement (in Chinese). Canton, 1927. 
* Ming Kuo Jee Pao, 29 Dec. 1926. 
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Soon after the New Year (1927), the Nationalist Provincial 
Government of Canton was again compelled to take legislative 
action, this time in connection with the right of dismissal. Employ- 
ers in Canton have a customary right to dismiss those of their 
employees whose contracts of work are concluded for an unspecified 
period, on the second day of the first month of the old Chinese 
year. The employers had this time made use of their opportunity 
to dismiss a large number of workers whom they considered to be 
agitators, and even simply because they were organised. The result 
was violent protests on the part of the workers, and rejoinders by 
the employers. After prolonged negotiations, the Nationalist 
Provincial Government of Kwangtung settled the question by a 
compromise. It maintained the employers’ right to dismiss work- 
ers on the date in question, but laid down that compensation should 
be granted to a dismissed worker, and took care to safeguard the 
interests of the trade unions.! 

Thus, within the space of half a year, three sets of Regulations 
on. labour disputes had seen the light, and though they seemed 
intended merely to cope with special difficulties, yet they laid 
down positive rules governing the relations of capital and labour. 

It may be added that in February 1927 the Canton Provincial 
Government issued Regulations on the employment of workers in 
the hospitals of the province. This was an attempt at the general 
regulation of conditions of work in a limited field. For the first 
time in the social legislation of the Nationalist Government, impor- 
tant questions, such as those of hours of work, a minimum wage, 
and industrial accidents, were handled.? 

With the victory of the Nationalist army, the social legislation 
of the Kuomintang was extended to other provinces. Immedi- 
ately afterthe conquest of the province of Hupeh, a Factories Bill 
was drafted, but so far as the present writer is aware, it has not 
been put into operation.* The text of the Bill, however, expresses 
a very liberal outlook on the part of the legislature and a desire 
for practical results. 

Since labour disputes were insreasing in number in the provinces 
just conquered by the Nationalist army — the consequence of the 
sudden liberation of the workers from the yoke of the capitalists 
and military clans — the Kuomintang Government immediately 





1 See Appendix, (2). 
* See Appendix, (3). 
* See Appendix, (4). 
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proceeded to settle these disputes by legislative measures. Regu- 
lations on labour disputes similar to those for Canton were issued 
for the provinces of Hupeh, Fukien, Chekiang and, somewhat later, 
for the city of Shanghai’ and for Nanking*, the new capital. 

Furthermore, in July 1927, Marshal Feng Yu Hsiang, after 
formally adhering to the Kuomintang, issued Regulations on 
factories for the two provinces under his power, Shensi and Kansu‘, 
so that the social legislation of the Kuomintang thenceforward 
extended from the south-east to the north-west. of China. The 
writer is not aware how far Marshal Feng’s Regulations have actually 
been applied, but it may be supposed at all events that there must 
have been great difficulties in the way of putting them into opera- 
tion, since for these two backward and but slightly industrialised 
provinces the Regulations in question seem to have been very 
advanced and definite. 

It should be added that in the domain of agriculture the progress 
of the victorious Nationalist army was followed on the part of the 
Government by a 25 per cent. reduction in rents in the newly con- 
quered provinces, pending the preparation of complete legislation 
on agricultural labour. 


Iil 


It will be recalled that during 1927 the breach between the 
Nationalists and the Communists became final. The latter were 
expelled from the Kuomintang, a decision which marked the end 
of the policy of collaboration between the Kuomintang and the 
Communists which had been decided on in 1924. The breach did 
not, however, have the result that might have been expected of 
slowing down the Kuomintang’s work of social legislation. On 
the contrary, it gave the legislature a clear field, once the labour 
movement was cut free from Communist inspiration, to work on 
the preparation of stable Regulations suited to actual conditions. 

Thus in August 1927 the Central Nationalist Government, 
transferred from Wuhan to Nanking, set up a Labour Office for 
the administration of labour laws.‘ This Office was subsequently 
abolished, and its functions are now assigned to the Department 
of Labour of the new Ministry of Industry and Commerce. The 





1 See Appendix, (5). 
* See Appendix, (6). 
* See Appendix, (7). 
* Shun Pao, 22 Aug. 1927. Shanghai. 
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duties of the Department of Labour are : (1) to guide and supervise 
the labour organisations ; (2) to supervise and inspect factories and 
mines ; (3) to provide for the workers’ education ; (4) to provide 
relief in case of unemployment and the like ; (5) to institute a sys- 
tem of social insurance and set up banks and labour co-operative 
societies ; (6) to settle labour disputes between employers and 
workers ; (7) to deal with all matters relating to the International 
Labour Organisation’. 

‘The principles of the social policy of the present Nanking 
Government were defined by Mr. H. H. Kung when Minister of 
Commerce and Industry. He stated that its immediate aim was 
to establish equality and harmony between capital and labour so 
as to save the country from economic suicide*. 

In the spring of 1928, after prolonged study by a Labour Legis- 
lation Commission, an Act on conciliation and arbitration in labour 
disputes was passed. This is the first labour law of general scope 
issued by the Central Government of the Kuomintang after its 
establishment at Nanking. The Act is in fact intended to apply 
to the whole country. 

In the province of Canton, where special conditions prevail, 
special legislation is in force and is being developed, naturally in 
accordance with the principles of the Central Government of 
Nanking. The social legislation of Canton already mentioned was 
consolidated in new Regulations issued in May 1928, which con- 
stitute the most complete Labour Regulations hitherto issued in 
China.* Furthermore, a draft Labour Code prepared under the 
direction of Mr. C. D. Ma, Director of the Department of Agriculture 
and Labour of the province, is at present approaching completion. 
According to his scheme, the Code would consist of seven parts : 
(1) contracts of employment ; (2) collective agreements ; (3) labour 
organisation ; (4) labour conditions ; (5) conciliation and arbitra- 
tion ; (6) social assistance ; (7) social insurance. 

If particular attention has been given here to the social legisla- 
tion of Kwangtung Province, which is no longer the seat of the Cen- 
tral Government of the Kuomintang, it is because this province 
was the scene of the Kuomintang’s experiments in labour legislation, 
and was also the cradle of the labour movement. It should 
therefore be given pride of place in a study of the evolution of 
sovial legislation in the China of to-day. 





1 Morning Post (Peking), 2 April 1928. 
* China Weekly Review, 5 May 1928. 
* See Appendix, (9). 
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IV 


To sum up, the social policy of the Kuomintang appears as a 
progressive realisation of Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s doctrine of the Ming 
Sen Chu I, or the principle of the right of the people to decent 
conditions of life. In practice this policy, as we have shown, has 
taken the shape of a reformist State Socialism, but it is not, as 
might be supposed, the result of the collaboration between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists. There is therefore reason to 
believe that it will continue to develop normally in spite of the 
breaking off of this collaboration. Its practical application was 
facilitated or precipitated by the great patriotic movement of 
1919-1926, in which the workers took part, and in the course of 
which they thus had an opportunity of making themselves heard. 
The success of the Kuomintang is in fact largely due to its social 
policy. Without the support of the workers and their friends, 
its work of national unification might perhaps have been delayed. 

The first care of the Kuomintang was to give the workers and 
peasants the power of emancipating themselves at a time when the 
Nationalist Government still felt itself too weak to settle their 
relations with employers with a high hand. The result was the 
Act on Trade Unions of 1924. Later, realising that the disputes 
arising out of the labour movement threatened the whole economy of 
the country, and were the seed of disorder, the Government inter- 
vened by a series of measures on conciliation and arbitration, while 
at the same time it experimented with the regulation of conditions 
of work in a limited field. Finally, after the establishment of the 
Central Government in Nanking in the spring of 1927, there was a 
change of method in the preparation of labour legislation, which 
became more cautious and more carefully thought out. 

The results obtained are not negligible, particularly in the 
province of Kwangtung, where marked progress has been recorded. 
Wage rates, both in the country and in the towns, have risen sub- 
stantially, and faster than the cost of living'; the organisation of 
the workers is rapidly improving ; the social institutions set up 
by the unions (employment agencies, schools, relief institutions, 
etc.) are increasing in number ; the use of collective agreements is 
becoming almost a matter of course ; finally — and this result is 





1 “ Review of Agriculture and Labour’, published in Chinese by the Canton 
Department of Agriculture and Labour. 
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particularly important — the social position of the worker has 
improved, and he is now the equal of the employer, the soldier, 
and the scholar. The parallel and co-ordinated progress of the 
Nationalist movement and of its social policy has given confidence 
to the three hundred million Chinese workers, and it is to be hoped 
that this progress will continue to gain strength in the direction 
of economic democracy, until the ultimate achievement of the 
reform conceived by Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 


APPENDIX 


PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE SocrAL LEGISLATION OF THE CHINESE 
NATIONALIST GOVERNMENT 


With the exception of the draft Factory Regulations for Hupeh, 
which, so far as can be ascertained, have not yet been issued, all the 
other measures adopted are now in force. It is difficult to say with 
certainty exactly how far this legislation is being applied, no reports 
having appeared on this subject. While it is plain from the Chinese 
Press that the Regulations on freedom of association and industrial 
disputes are constantly enforced, it is impossible to ascertain how far 
the Regulations on labour conditions properly so called are really 
observed. 

It must, however, be noted that such Regulations are rather of a 
provisional character, and have been put into operation by way of 
experiment. Apart from the mere immensity of the country and the 
comparatively restricted development of large-scale industry, the polit- 
ical and economic conditions of the last few years have certainly not 
been favourable to the strict application of a social legislation which on 
certain points appears to be already very advanced. 


(1) Principal provisions of the Regulations on freedom of association, 
sssued in Canton in November 1924.1 (These regulations, issued by the 
Central Nationalist Government, were intended to apply to the whole 
of the territory to which the authority of the Nationalist Government 
extended, the limits of which have been enlarged as the process of unifi- 
cation has advanced.) 


Manual and intellectual workers of both sexes, including public officials, shall 
have the right to combine (section 1). 

In order that the constitution of a trade union may be valid it is sufficient that 
the members are at least 16 years of age, that their number is not less than 50, 
and that they are engaged in a similar occupation or are employed in the same 
undertaking (section 1). 

A simple application to the public authorities for registration is sufficient to 
secure the rights conferred by the present Regulations (section 7). 

These rights and privileges are : legal personality (section 2); the guarantee of 
equal treatment with the employers (section 3); freedom of the Press, of speech, 





1 Publications of the Propaganda Committee of the Kuomintang Labour Move- 
ment (in Chinese). Canton, 1927. 
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and of instruction (section 4) ; the right to strike (section 14) ; preferential rights in 
case of the bankruptcy of a credit establishment in which a trade union has depos- 
ited its funds (section 17) ; exemption of certain property from seizure in execution 
(section 18). 

The action of trade unions may extend to the following matters : improvement 
of conditions of work, finding employment, collective agreements, co-operative 
societies, vocational and general education, hospitals, clubs, the constitution of 
mixed arbitration committees, and participation in the preparation of labour 
legislation (section 10). Trade unions may form federations or be affiliated to an 
organisation in another province or another country (section 6). 


(2) Regulations on the right of dismissal by employers, issued by 
the Provincial Nationalist Government of Kwangtung in March 1927. 
(Applicable only to that province.) 


Employers have the right on one day in the year to dismiss workers engaged 
permanently or for an indeterminate period. This day is provisionally the second 
day of the first month of the old Chinese year, subject to special customs in certain 
undertakings. 

A worker so dismissed is entitled to compensation equal to two months’ wages 
and food, subject to existing agreements. The person replacing him must be 
recruited from the trade union to which he belonged and must be paid at least 
the same rate of wages. 

In case of a decrease in the business of the undertaking, an employer may at 
any time dismiss any of his workers on payment of compensation equal to two 
months’ wages and food. If the undertaking is in deficit, the compensation is 
reduced to one month’s wages and food. If, however, there is bad faith on the 
part of the employer, established by an enquiry by the trade union to which the 
dismissed worker belongs, the authorities may interfere if requested. 

The right of dismissal described above does not apply to workers engaged in 
the management of a trade union during their period of office or for one year after 
their retirement, with the exception of workers who have been convicted of any 
penal offence or have failed to discharge the duties of theiremployment. Workers 
engaged in the management of a trade union may not absent themselves from 
work by reason of their office on more than thirty days in the year, not including 
the regular holidays recognised by the Government. 

The right of dismissal recognised by the present Regulations remains intact 
unless collective labour agreements expressly stipulate to the contrary. 

The conclusion of collective agreements must be attested by the trade union 
and the chamber of commerce concerned. 


(3) Principal provisions of the Regulations on the conditions of 
work of workers employed in hospitals, issued by the Provisional Nation- 
alist Government of Kwangtung in February 1927.* (Applicable only 
to that province.) 


Hours of work must not exceed 60 per week. Exemptions may be allowed, 
but overtime must be paid for at a higher rate (section 3). 

The hours of work of workers employed at night must be less by one-third than 
those of workers employed during the day (section 4). 

Workers must be employed in accordance with their vocational capacity 
(section 5). 

The minimum wage must be 7 dollars (section 6). 

Wages must be paid twice a month, on the 1st and 15th of each month. Holi- 
days must be paid for (section 7). 

Regular holidays recognised by the Government must be allowed to workers 
in the hospitals. They must in addition have an annual holiday of fourteen days 
{section 10). 





1 Idem. 
* Idem. 
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Workers who are injured or sick must receive free treatment in the hospital 
without any deduction from wages. Certain diseases, such as venereal diseases, 
tuberculosis, etc., are excepted from this provision (section 11). 

On the death of a worker, his dependants must receive compensation equal to 
six months’ wages. If his period of service was more than six years, the compen- 
sation will be increased. If he was employed in a hospital in which contagious 
diseases are treated, the compensation will be equal to one year’s wages (section 12). 

Women workers are entitled to leave with pay for two weeks before and four 
weeks after childbirth (section 13). 

The management must not prevent the workers from joining a trade union 
(section 14). 

The management may only dismiss workers in the following cases: (a) in case 
of a reduction in the number of patients ; in this case one month’s previous notice 
and compensation equal to one month’s wages are obligatory; (5) if the workers 
fail to observe the regulations of the hospital, or do not properly attend to the 
comfort of the patients (section 16). 

In case of dispute, application must be made to the Government for conciliation 


and arbitration (section 15 and 16). 


(4) Principal provisions of the draft Factory Regulations for Hupeh, 
December 1926.1. (Applicable only to the province of Hupeh.) 


The minimum age for admission to employment is fixed at 12 years (section 4). 

The employment of young persons under 15 years of age and of women is pro- 
hibited between the hours of 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. (section 5). 

The minimum wage is fixed, except for apprentices, at 13 dollars per month 
(section 7). 

Hours of work are fixed at ten per day. The weekly rest is compulsory and 
must be paid for (section 6). 

The same work must be paid for at the same rate without distinction of sex 
(section 9). 

Six weeks’ rest must be allowed to women in case of childbirth (section 10). 

A worker injured in an industrial accident must receive treatment at the 
expense of the employer. In case of total incapacity the employer must pay 
him a pension equal to the wages he would have received during the whole of his 
life. This pension shall be at the charge of the Government if the undertaking 
ceases to exist. In case of death the employer must pay the funeral expenses and 
must pay the family of the victim compensation, varying with the age of the 
deceased, for a period of from 5 to 10 years (section 11). 

A sick worker must receive treatment at the cost of the employer and is entitled 
to half wages. The death of a worker as a result of sickness gives his family the 
right to compensation, varying with the number of years’ service in the undertaking 
(section 11). 

When #n interruption of the work of an undertaking is the result of the volun- 
tary act of the employer, he must pay the workers their usual wages (section 12). 

The employer must obtain the consent of the trade union to the engagement 
or dismissal of any worker (section 13). 

Any employer failing to observe the foregoing provisions is liable to a fine of 
from 500 to 1,000 dollars, etc. 


(5) Principal provisions of the Regulations on industrial disputes of 
Shanghai, August 1927.2 (Applicable only to that city.) 


Wages must be paid for the period of a strike at the average between the rate 
in force up to the time of the strike and the new rate agreed on at the end of the 
strike. The Government of the district may order the payment of wages at 
the old rate only if it is established by the commission on industrial disputes that 
the workers were responsible for the dispute. If, on the contrary, the employer 





1 Morning Post (Peking), 28 Dec. 1926. 
* Shun-Pao, 20 Aug. 1927. Shanghai. 
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was responsible for the dispute, the Government may order payment at the new 
rate. In both cases neither the employers nor the workers may claim damages 
for any loss caused to them by the cessation of work (section 8). 

Employers and workers are forbidden to procure the participation in any indas- 
trial dispute of persons not concerned in the matter in question, and particularly 
of any vagabonds, under severe penalties (section 9). 

Employers may only dismiss their workers on one specified day in the year; 
this day will be fixed by the Government of the district (section 11). 

Workers are forbidden to carry arms dyring any demonstration. If they pro- 
voke disorder in spite of the intervention of the police, they may be arrested and 
severely punished (section 19). 


(6) Principal provisions of the Regulations on industrial disputes 
of Nanking, August 1927.1 (Applicable only to that city.) 


The Regulations apply t» disputes between employers and workers in industry 
or commerce or between masters and domestic servants (section 1). 

Every industria] dispute must be settled by the commission on industrial 
disputes, before which the matter may be brought on the application of one of the 
parties. The parties are forbidden to resort to a strike or lockout before the 
decision of the commission (section 2). 

If an industrial dispute is not settled by the parties themselves within three 
days, and if no application is made for bringing it before the commission, the latter 
may, after enquiry, intervene on its own initiative (section 3). 

During a strike employers are prohibited from engaging new employees to 
replace those on strike. The employer may, however, work himself (section 5). 

In the case of a strike arising out of a demand for an increase of wages, the 
workers striking must be paid for the period of the strike at the new rate of wages 
agreed on after the strike (section 8). 

Employers are not entitled to dismiss their workers without lawful cause. 
In case of absolute necessity obliging them to close down their undertakings, they 
must give the workers one month’s notice and compensation equal to one month’s 
wages. If an undertaking is closed down without lawful cause, two months’ 
wages and compensation must be paid to the workers (section 9). 


(7) Principal provisions of the Labour Regulations of Marshal 
Feng Yu Hsiang, July 1927.2 (Applicable to the provinces of Shensi 
and Kansu.) 


Relations between workers and employers must be regulated by mutual con- 
tracts concluded on the basis of the legal provisions on maximum hours of work and 
minimum wage rates (section 1). 

In addition to voluntary work carried out under a contract, workers may be 
required by the Government to render compulsory service in specia} circumstances 
such as military operations, epidemics, urgent public works (section 2). 

Collective agreements concluded between trade unions and employers shall be 
applicable also to workers engaged in the same occupation who are not members 
eof the trade union (section 5). 

The period of validity of collective agreements must not exceed one year (sec- 
tion 6). 

Trade unions representing the workers in the conclusion of labour agreements 
are not responsible for the productive capacity of these workers (section 7). 

Individual contracts of employment must be of such a character as to facilitate 
the execution of collective labour agreements, having in view always the improve- 
ment of the condition of the workers (section 9). 

Workers or employers may rescind contracts of employment if the other party 
commits certain faults (sections 11 and 12). 





1 Morning Post (Peking), 6 Aug. 1927. 
* The Peking Leader, July 1927. 
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Hours of work are to be 7 per day, with a possible extension to a maximum of 
8 hours (section 15). 

For intellectual workers, children under 16 years of ager and pregnant women, 
hours of work must be strictly limited to 7 per day (section 16). 

Hours of work for night work must be one hour less than for day work and the 
hourly rate of wages for night work must be higher by one-eighth to one-sixth than 
the rate for day work (section 17). 

The time necessary for meals must be included in hours of work (section 18). 

The beginning and end of the working day must be so fixed as to harmonise with 
the customs prevailing in the different localities (section 19). 

The employment of children under 14 years of age is prohibited (section 20). 

The employment of children under 16 years of age on night work or underground 
is prohibited (section 21). 

Women must be exempted from work during eight weeks before and eight weeks 
after childbirth. This leave must be paid for (section 22). 

The employment of pregnant women on night work is prohibited (section 23). 

Women who have been pregnant for more than five months must not have their 
job changed without their consent (section 24). 

On the birth of a child the wages of the mother for one month must be paid in 
advance, and an increase of 20 per cent. must be paid to her during the mine follow- 
ing months (section 25). 

A woman worker must be allowed to leave her work for half an hour every three 
hours and a half for the purpose of nursing her child (section 26). 

Other provisions relate to the method of payment of wages, fines, holidays, 
absence, etc. 


(8) Principal provisions of the Regulations on conciliation and 
arbitration, issued by the Central Nationalist Government of Nanking in 
April 1928.1 (Applicable to the whole country.) 


Conciliation shall take place in case of an industrial dispute between employers 


on the one hand and trade unions or groups of at least 30 workers on the other hand, 

It may be requested by one of the parties or ordered by the administrative 
authorities. Nevertheless the decision of the conciliation committee is not enforce- 
able unless it is accepted by both parties. In case of acceptance this decision has 
the force of an agreement between the parties. 

If the conciliation proceedings lead to no result, arbitration may be demanded 
by common agreement between the parties or be ordered by the administrative 
authorities. 

Arbitration is compulsory when the dispute affects industries of importance for 
national defence, the water, gas, or electricity services, the postal, telephone, and 
telegraph services, railways, etc. 

Except in the case of a formal demand by both parties, arbitration must be 
preceded by an attempt at conciliation. 

The arbitration award is binding. It has the force of an agreement between the 
parties. 

The conciliation committee consists of from five to seven members : two repre- 
sentatives of each party and from one to three representatives of the administrative 
authorities. 

The arbitration committee consists of five members : one representative of the 
provincial or cantonal Government, one representative ef the provincial or cantonal 
committee ot the Nationalist Party, one representative of the local court (the 
president or a judge), one employers’ representative 2nd one workers’ representa- 
tive, both of whom must have no concern with the dispute. 

During conciliation or arbitration procecdings, strikes and lockouts are pro- 
hibited. 

If any decision of a conciliation or arbitration committee which has become 
binding is not carried out, the offenders are liable, without prejudice to the right 
of civil action, to a fine of not more than 100 dollars, or imprisonment for not 
more than 40 days. 





1 Shun-Pao, March-April 1928. Shanghai. 
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(9) Principal provisions of the Labour Regulations issued by the 
Provincial Nationalist Government of Kwangtung in May 1928.1 (Applic- 
able only to that province.) 


In principle, employers must recruit workers among the members of a trade 
union. 

An employer must within certain limits employ workers who are officers of a 
trade union. 

In addition to the regular holidays recognised by the authorities, workers 
must be allowed at least one Sunday per month. Work done on holidays must be 
paid for at the ordinary rate plus 100 per cent. 

If food is supplied by the employer, it must satisfy the requirements of health. 

Apprentices must be allowed two hours a day for instruction. 

Workers injured by an industrial accident must receive treatment at the expense 
of the employer. During the first four months of medical treatment they must be 
paid and may not be dismissed. 

In case of incapacity or death, compensation equal to at least six months’ 
wages must be paid to the victim or his family. 

Women workers must have two months’ leave with pay before and after child- 
birth. 

The hours of work of factory workers must be not less than eight and not more 
than ten per day. Payment for each hour of overtime must be equal to quarter 
of the wages for a whole day. 

Women and children employed in factories may not be employed for more than 
eight hours per day. 

Workers may be dismissed for the following reasons: (a) if the worker is con- 
victed of a penal offence ; (b) if the undertaking is compelled to close down through 
lack of business; (c) if the worker fails to observe the provisions of the labour 
agreement or the regulations ; (d) if the worker absents himself from work without 
just cause for more than three consecutive days or on more than six days altogether 
within a month. Except in the first of these cases, the worker must receive one 
week’s notice of dismissal, failing which he shall be entitled to one week’s wages 
and food by way of compensation. 

In the fo'lowing cases dismissal is only allowed with 15 days’ notice and on 
payment of compensation equal to 15 days’ wages and food: (a) restriction in the 
amount of business of an undertaking as a result of a deficit ; (0) necessity 01 closing 
down for more than two months owing to defective condition of machinery; 
(c) necessity of closing down owing to conditions of production or of marketing; 
(d) incapacity of the worker. 

On the second day of the first month of the old Chinese year an employer is 
entitied to dismiss his workers, subject to one month’s notice and the payment of 
compensation equal to one month’s wages and food. Failing previous notice the 
compensation shall be increased to two months’ wages and food. 

The worker may, in the following cases, terminate his engagement by giving 
10 days’ notice and demand from his employer an allowance equal to one month’s 
wages and food (if no notice is given the allowance will be reduced to 15 days’ 
wages and food) : (a) if payment of wages is too often in arrear; (b) if the employer 
does not observe the conditions of employment or the provisions of labour legisla- 
tion; (c) if the workers are ill-treated by the employer or his agents; (d) on the 
second day of the first month of the old Chinese year. 

If the departure of the worker may cause loss to the undertaking, the worker 
must give his employer 10 days’ notice, or he will be liable for damages. 

The contribution to a trade union must not be more than 2 per cent. of a 
worker’s wages. 

Workers engaged in the organisation of a trade union must not absent themselves 
from employment on account of their official duties for more than twenty-four 
hours per month. 

All labour agreements and all previous legal provisions contrary to the provi- 
sions of the present Regulations are annulled. 





1 Morning Post (Peking), 26 May 1928. 
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Industrial Relations in the United States 


As a part of the programme of the First Triennial Congress of the 
International Association for the Study and Improvement of Human 
Relations and Conditions in Industry {I.R.1.), held at Cambridge 
(England) from 27 June to 3 July 1928, there was a series of excellent 
reports upon industrial relations in the United States, prepared by a 
group of experts in their respective fields.1 This group consisted of 
H. S. Person, Ph.D. (Taylor Society, New York), W. V. Bingham, 
Ph.D. (Personnel Research Federation, New York), C. R. Mann, 
Ph.D. (American Council on Education, Washington), W. J. Donald, 
Ph.D. (American Management Association, New York), Florence C. 
Thorne (American Federation of Labour, Washington), and Glenn 
A’ Bowers (Industrial Relations Counsellors, Inc., New York). 

The individual reports of this group were summarised by a committee 
consisting of Lillian M. Gilbreth, Ph.D. (Consulting Engineer, Mont- 
clair, New Jersey), Mary van Kleeck (Director, Department of Industrial 
Studies, Russell Sage Foundation, New York), and Glenn A. Bowers. 
This summary’, the principal passages of which are reprcduced below, 
gives an up-to-date picture of trends and developments in the major 
fields of industrial relationships in the United States and is suggestive 
of the background upon which these developments are based. 


In the United States of America the fundamental relationships of 
people in industry are rapidly changing and the influences responsible 
for these changes are many and complicated. They are so inextricably 
woven into the fabric of political, industrial and social life that it is 
bewildering to try to isolate any one. What are the most influential 
factors ? How are they interrelated ? What is the actual effect of 
each ? No reasonable person pretends now to know. Yet the definite 
trends that are discernible are evidences of efforts to work out scme sort 
of coherent system. In few instances do these efforts represent the 
concerted endeavour of all those interested. On the contrary, one of 
the conspicuous habits of the past which has been carried over into the 
present is that of regarding each phase of industrial relationships as a 





1 INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY AND IMPROVEMENT OF HuMAN 
RELATIONS AND CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY: Report on the Development of Funda- 
mental Relationships within Industry in the United States 0j America. Reprinted 
from the first volume of the Report of the Proceedings of the Congress held by 
the Association in Cambridge, June 1928. Secretariat : 66 Javastraat, The Hague, 
Holland. 

* Pages 5-16 of the report cited above. 
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unit to be approached and dealt with separately. Frequently also 
those interested in one particular phase completely ignore the activities 
of other groups or even oppose them. 

There are, however, in America indications of a desire to co-ordinate 
these groups, philosophies and activities, also of similarity of approach 
to outstanding problems. Already this spirit of consideration for all 
aspects of the total situation is of practical usefulness. In the pre- 
paration of this report the facilities of seven substantial organisations 
were immediately available. The historian of the future may possibly 
look back upon such co-operative projects, of which this is but one 
example, as the beginnings of a new viewpoint in the efforts to resolve 
conflicts inindustry. Indeed, if there be one outstanding characteristic 
of labour relations in American industry in 1928 it is the approximate 
uniformity of philosophy and modus operandi of dominant groups. It 
is encouraging to note that organised and unorganised employers and 
employees are pinning their faith on constructive co-operation for the 
advancement of their respective group interests and are using similar 
and often identical language in voicing their aspirations. 

In this brief summary of six papers only hasty reference can be 
made to some of the most important influences in American industry. 
The five factors in the development of fundamental relationships espe- 
cially considered are those of primary interest to the I.R.I., namely: 
scientific management, education, industrial psychology, personnel 
administration, and labour unionism. These fields of interest inevitably 
overlap. The functions and tentative accomplishments of each of 
these will be treated here under the following six categories : 


The worker and his work. 

The worker and his immediate supervisor. 
The worxer and his fellow workers. 
Managers and workers. 

Owners, managers and workers. 

The entire circle of contacts. 


In each of these six areas the above-named factors have been influen- 
tial in varying degree. As to present-day objectives in industrial 
relationships there is general agreement among the organisations repre- 
senting the viewpoints of management, workers and scientists which 
have co-operated in this report ; public and private pronouncements of 
the several representative bodies include the following in various forms 
of expression : 


(1) The Worker and his Work: 

(a) Discover and present in concise form the requirements of the 
job. 
(6) Evaluate, in so far as possible, special abilities of the worker. 

(c) Develop training facilities appropriate to the job. 

(d) Conserve the workers’ energy through finding the easiest and 
most natural ways of doing the work, thus reducing fatigue. 

(e) Increase the quality and quantity of output. 

(f) Provide fullest opportunity for growth, individual expression, 
initiative and advancement of the individual in proportion to his ability. 
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(g) Encourage workers’ participation in improvement of methods 
and conditions of work and in the elimination of waste. 

(hk) Compensate the individual in proportion to his special ability 
and contribution wherever practicable. 


(2) The Worker and his Immediate Supervisor: 

(a) Provide clear and definite instructions in work assignments. 

(6) Make the immediate supervisor a skilful instructor and an 
understanding helper of his men. 

(c) Assure the reasonableness of work requirements through the 
determination of a proper day’s work. 

(d@) Set up safeguards against the misuse of powers of supervisor 
over individual. 

(e) Develop and maintain the worker’s appreciation of his share in 
responsibility for the product. 


(3) Zhe Worker and his Fellow Workers : 

(a) Provide equality of opportunity and remove discrimination 
between individuals. 

(6) Develop an esprit de corps which will harmonise competing 
interests, real or imaginary, for the attainment of the common goal. 

(c) Preserve freedom of association of workers for the advance- 
ment and protection of special group interests. 

(d) Devise and preserve a wage plan which is equitable as between 
workers. 


(4) Managers and Workers: 


(a) Share responsibility for the development of sound policies of 
administration. 

(6) Facilitate the association of workers for joint dealings with 
management through a predetermined orderly procedure. 

(c) Provide regularity of employment. 

(dq) Pay the highest practicable wage consistent with enduring 
operation under existing competitive conditions. 


(5) Owners, Managers and Workers: 


(a) Develop clear understanding of functions, rights and responsi- 


bilities of these overlapping groups. 
(6) Devise and maintain an orderly procedure for harmonising the 


interests of each group. 
(c) Seek an equitable distribution of rewards among workers 


management and capital. 

(d) Yield earnings for employees which will permit a rising standard 
of living and the accumulation of adequate reserves for incapacity in 
old age. 


(6) The Entire Circle of Contacts: 

(a) Combine in each producing unit the efforts of all persons asso- 
ciated with it for efficient output in quality and quantity. 

(6) Discover by methods of science how the requirements of industry 
and the capacities ot men may be adjusted. 

(c) Co-ordinate the needs of industry and society through training 


and education. 
(dZ) Conduct the industrial enterprise that it may best serve the 


society of which it is a part. 
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Such are the goals of American industry. How is this master job 
being approached ? What has been accomplished ? 

After a brief account of the plan of research in industry in the 
United States and a recital of existing industrial wastes, the report 
points out that this recital serves but to focus the problems for which 
employers, employees and industrial scientists are seeking solutions. 
The most promising field of rapid development lies in the direction of 
better human relationships. 

Present programmes for solutions are of very recent origin. Scien- 
tific management as originated by Frederic Taylor has had the longest 
history among those here considered, yet it did not receive widespread 
attention until 1910. Industrial psychology, notwithstanding its twenty 
years of struggle, has not yet made a perceptible mark on American 
industry as a distinct science. Consciously planned personnel adminis- 
tration had its beginnings between 1910 and 1915, and after radical 
changes in basic notions has only now become a recognisable function of 
management. The readjustment of educational curricula to meet the 
needs of twentieth century industrial society is a post-war development, 
while the present changing policies of organised labour are as yet in 
an embryonic stage. 

The methods of industry for improving the relations between the 
worker and his work are much the same in all groups. Discovery of the 
requirements of the job and the capacities of individuals calls for a 
technique in which there is little occasion for difference of opinion. 
Actual accomplishment in job specification already has been substantial 
in that practical pattern forms have been devised and are in daily use 
in large and small establishments. The extent to which these are 
applied throughout industry is, however, limited. A generation of 
workers and managers will doubtless pass through industry before this 
tool is adequately developed and widely applied. 

This experimentation is all aimed at securing freedom of opportunity 
that releases individual energy. Meanwhile, the selection, placement 
and promotion of the individual worker is being made through the use of 
expediency measures, often reasonably successful for present purposes. 

In this concentration on the worker and his work, the supervisor 
plays an essential part. Upon the worker and his immediate supervisor 
rests the responsibility for the work in process. The foreman is as 
powerful an influence for good or evil to-day as ever. 

The growth of trade unions and company employee representation 
plans at first curtailed the freedom of the foreman particularly in stating 
what he could not do. More recently, however, the tide has turned and 
the foreman is taking on a new kind of responsibility. He is now the 
key administrator through whom practically all personnel activities 
become effective. His authority is enhanced by providing him with 
more effective tools of administration. The worker’s relations with the 
foreman have become more closely inter-related as a result of the more 
intelligent efforts at co-operation in efficient production. 

The introduction of training programmes is an aid to the foreman 
first by helping him to study his own task, second by placing more 
capable workmen on the job in shorter time and third by teaching 
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him how to train both new and older workers more effectively. 

Relationships between the worker and his fellow worker are of three 
general types. Historically and even predominantly to-day the worker 
is related to other workers only as an individual. In a sense each is a 
competitor for the job of his neighbour. Fortunately, there have been 
enough jobs for all, except during intermittent periods of depression. 
Secondly, some 4,000,000 or more workers are associated in trade or 
industrial unions for the protection and advancement of their group 
interests. Thirdly, workers of many individual establishments are 
associated in the company or plant for direct organised contact with 
themanagement. Perhaps 1,700,000are under this form of joint relations. 
Within these latter two types there are many variations in form. 

It is doubtful that scientific management, industrial psychology or 
education had any noteworthy influence upon the development of these 
particular group or joint relationships just mentioned. The labour 
union and the employee representation movements were rather sponsored 
respectively by employees and employers. 

Principally as a result of war-time joint relations, but also as a 
natural evolution of thought, managers and owners came to accept the 
principle of collective bargaining. Some, however, refused to limit 
this operation to dealings with unions and insisted that agreements 
arrived at with employees of a single company, frequently with arbitra- 
tion provisions, also constitute collective bargaining. Whatever may 
be the correct view, it is certain that many of the company plans estab- 
lished or stimulated by employers could not be abandoned without 
a strike of the employees under it. 

Thus changing relationships between the worker and his fellow 
workers have brought about a new status individually and collectively 
between managers and workers. The post-war extension of this philo- 
sophy of co-operation has not been limited to any one group or any one 
type of joint relationship. A momentous development has taken 
place grounded on the principle that increased wages and standards of 
living can only be attained through efficient production. 

In this two-phased co-operative movement the ultimate goals sought 
by the trade unionists and the advocates of the company employee 
representation movement, as expressed by the leaders of these groups, 
are identical. Both want a prosperous industry which will pay high 
return in the form of wages, salaries and profits. Whatever may be 
the form of joint relations, the methods used by workers and managers 
co-operating constructively are of the same order and kind. Such 
methods include participation in planning, suggestions for improvement 
of methods and working conditions, conferences, and in the exercise of 
other functions and procedures involving judgment. 

Managers and workers are in this manner being drawn into a com- 
munity of interests which has hitherto prevailed only to a limited degree. 
This has been enhanced somewhat by the changing relationships between 
owners, managers and workers. On the one hand owners and managers 
have become separate entities as the corporate stock form of industrial 
organisation has taken the place of managing partnerships, while on 
the other hand the spread of capital ownership has made the employee 
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a factor as an owner of securities. This new employee position is not 
confined solely to employee holdings of stock in the company for which 
he works, but includes also investments in savings banks, insurance 
policies and the potential business operations of trade unions. 

An important element in this changing economic status of workers 
is the present widely held theory that high wages enhance purchasing 
and that industry thus expanded yields increased rewards for all parties. 
It yet remains to be seen how long this theory will prevail in actual 
practice. Widespread unemployment or a general industrial depression 
would put the theory of high wages to a crucial test. 

It may be seen, therefore, that the manager and the worker are 
enhancing their positions in the triumvirate with capital and that the 
inter-dependence of the family circle — the entire circle of contacts — 
is more clearly recognisable. In fact this philosophy of mutuality of 
interests, multiplicity of responsibility, and integration of purposes and 
methods appears to be the emerging ideal of American industry. How- 
ever, if this be the goal it is yet a long way from accomplishment. The 
hopeful sign lies in the apparently narrowing area of conflict and the 
extension of the area of co-operation. 

It would be extremely unwise to attribute to any one movement 
the blame or credit for the industrial relationships which exist in the 
United States to-day. Thereis plenty of stigma and gloryforall. Each 
has had its influence, either in one direction or another. In some 
cases there has been unanimity of purpose and methods; in other 
instances there have been divergent viewpoints. Nevertheless out of 
this mosaic the following outstanding accomplishments may be credited 
each to the movement which was dominant in seeking it. 


(a) Scientific management has contributed a new viewpoint and a 
new technique ; it has laid the groundwork for the recognition ot func- 
tional relationships in industry ; and it has set up operating situations 
which develop habit patterns of understanding, co-operation and high 
productivity. 

(6) Industrial psychology has focussed attention on the individual 
worker and his job ; it has brought into the foreground mental processes 
and emotional reactions in industry as fields for scientific study. 

(c) Education is developing a basis for creating situations in which 
the individual will have maximum opportunity to do the work he is 
best fitted to do and his natural aptitudes will be given free range of 
expression through individualised training. 

(d) Personnel administration has demonstrated the importance of 
meeting personal needs of workers and adjusting them to the require- 
ments of the individual producing unit ; it has applied many of the tools 
of science without calling them scientific. 

(e) Organised labour has been a prime and potential factor in raising 
the standards of living of American workers ; it has been a strong force 
in support of capitalistic industry, and is contributing substantially to 
the enlistment of workers’ full efforts in production. 


Finally, the existing relationships in industry have doubtless devel- 
oped as they have in America because of influences that are more basic 
than or at least precedent to the five especially considered in this paper. 
For 150 years Americans have been engaged in conquering a continent 
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of vast natural resources under a political organisation peculiarly their 
own. A philosophy of individualism clearly expressed in the early days 
of the republic has laid its imprint on industrial development. Only 
in this century has the doctrine of the priority of public interest come 
to be generally accepted and even yet its application is tar from general. 
Scientific management, industrial psychology, education, personnel 
administration and the labour movement each represent conscious 
attempts to direct the development of fundamental relationships within 
industry in ways which will benefit all those concernedwhether im- 
mediately or remotely. 


Vocational Training and Technical Instruction 
in the Irish Free State 


The industrial development of the Irish Free State has led to increas- 
ing attention being paid to the whole problem of vocational training 
and technical instruction. The Ministry of Education consequently 
decided that an investigation should be made to determine both existing 
conditions and the needs of industry in the way of technical training, 
and at the end of 1926 appointed a Commission on Technical Education 
“to enquire into and advise upon the system of technical education in 
Saorstat Eireann in relation to the requirements of trade and industry ”. 
The letter of instructions addressed to the Commission calls special 
attention to “the fundamental principle that technical education can 
have and should have as profound an educational and civic value as 
any other form of education ”. 

In view of the importance of the investigation and the need for secur- 
ing the support of all parties with an interest in the question, the 
Commission consulted a very wide range of witnesses. These included 
representatives of Government Departments, local technical instruction 
committees, local committees of agriculture or combined committees of 
agriculture and technical instruction, chambers of commerce, employers’ 
associations, trade unions, teachers’ organisations, and various other 
organisations and individual witnesses. The Commission held 75 meet- 
ings and heard evidence from 129 witnesses in all. Its full and well- 
documented report? was published at the end of 1927. 

The comprehensiveness of the enquiry may be indicated by the 
following list of chapter headings in the report: historical survey ; 
survey of existing facilities for technical education ; primary education 
in relation to technical education; continuation education; technical 
education in relation to employment ; technical education in relation to 
specified trades and occupations ; apprentice committees ; higher tech- 
nical education ; localisation of schemes, local control and rating obliga- 





* SaorstaT ErREANN. COMMISSION ON TECHNICAL EpucaTion: Report. 
Dublin, 1927. 210 pp. 
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tions ; centra] control and finance; the Gaeltacht’; the training of 
teachers required for continuation and technical schools ; salaries and 
conditions of service of whole-time continuation and technical teachers. 

All these questions are studied from two points of view : the present 
situation and the best solution for the future. The fullness of the 
evidence submitted and the large measure of agreement in the views 
of the witnesses enabled the Commission to arrive at definite conclusions 
as to the requirements of the situation. 

The principal recommendations and conclusions of the Commission 
are given in full farther on in this summary, but special attention may be 
called to certain remarks and suggestions in the report. 

The Commission consider that radical changes in the whole system 
of technical education are necessary, as the system in operation was 
established more than a quarter of a century ago, and it is consequently 
unable to meet the present-day needs of industry and trade. Two 
definite causes of the failure of the existing system are mentioned : 
the inadequate standard reached in the primary schools, and the absence 
of a general system of continuation schools and classes. 

As regards primary education, which has only recently been made 
compulsory, it was generally agreed that its standard was too low and 
school attendance very irregular. The evidence presented to the Com- 
mission strongly confirmed the view that defective primary education 
was often the cause of much difficulty for the students in the technical 
schools ; the evidence of employers was emphatic on this point. In 
fact, the average age at which the children leave school was said to be 
104% years in the larger urban areas and between 11% and 12 years 
in the rest of the country. 

The Commission gave special attention to the period in the life of 
young people between leaving school and definitely settling down to 
work. Some of them, but not many, join evening classes in the technical 
schools. There seemed to be general agreement that steps should be 
taken to fill this gap, since primary school pupils at 14 years of age cannot 
appreciate the realities of employment and the special forms of instruc- 
tion related to it. 

In view of the failure of the apprenticeship system to adapt itself 
to the demands of modern trade and industry, and the consequent danger 
of a shortage of properly trained workers, the Commission emphasise 
the need that candidates for entry to the “skilled ” trades should be 
of sound education, and recommend that an apprentice should not be 
engaged until he has reached a certain standard of practical efficiency. 
It further recommends that attendance at a technical schoo] should be 
made compulsory in the first two years of apprenticeship, and that the 
instruction should be by day-time classes, either part-time or whole- 
time, with a minimum, in the case of part-time instruction, of 180 hours 
in each of these two years. 

The Commission expresses approval of a scheme of “apprentice 





2 The “‘ Gaeltacht ’? here means the uneconomic areas, mainly on the western 
seaboard, in the counties of Donegal, Mayo, Galway and Kerry, where it is 
recognised that the conditions render.early employment imperative. 
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scholarships ” which would enable apprentices in rural areas to attend 
a course of training at an urban centre where suitable facilities are 
available. 

The Commission recommend the appointment by the State of appren- 
tice committees for each trade or group of trades, to contain an equal 
number of representatives of employers and workers, and an independent 
chairman. The functions of these committees would be to give advice 
on all matters relating to apprenticeship, training, and the entry into 
industry. The committees would naturally work in close co-operation 
with the existing juvenile advisory committees, which work with the 
employment exchanges with a view to placing boys and girls in the 
occupations for which they are mentally and physically suited. 

The Commission found that in all quarters — among employers, 
trade unions, individuals, Government Departments and education 
authorities — there was genuine and widespread interest in the question, 
combined with anxiety to find a solution in the near future. The general 
agreement as to the need for improving primary education and extending 
the facilities for sound technical training (classes, technical schools, 
the apprenticeship system in general, apprentice scholarships, etc.) 
is shown by the amount and value of the evidence submitted to the 
Commission, and summarised in its able and interesting report. The 
following summary is given in the report! of the principal conclusions 
reached by the Commission : 


Primary Education in relation to Technical Education. 


1. All sixth standard pupils of primary schools should be tested 
in an examination prescribed by the Department [of Education], and 
success in this examination should entitle the pupil to the award of a 
school-leaving certificate. 

3. Drawing should be reinstated as portion of the obligatory curri- 
culum for all pupils in primary schools up to and including sixth standard. 

4. Arrangements should be made in urban areas to send groups of 
the more mature pupils of primary schools to the local technical schools 
for instruction in domestic science and woodwork, and the technical 
schools should be authorised to conduct special classes to meet their 
requirements. 


Continuation Education. 


6. A system of practical continuation schools and classes should be 
established to educate young people between the ages of 14 and 16. 
7. The programme for continuation schools and classes should be 
distinct from the programme for technical schools and classes and should 
be set out in two main groups for rural and urban areas. 
. 10. Pending the provision of new schools continuation classes 
should be held in technical school or primary school buildings. 

14. The curricula of many secondary schools should be altered to 
meet the —— needs of young people entering employment at the age 
of 16 and should include as obligatory subjects : science, drawing, manual 
instruction, and domestic economy. 





* Pages 145-150. 
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18. As soon as the necessary accommodation and staff are provided; 
attendance at continuation classes should be made compulsory in any 
locality in the following manner : 

(a) whole-time attendance in urban areas for all young people be- 
tween 14 and 16 who are not in employment, only those in 
approved employment to be exempted ; 

(5) part-time attendance in urban areas for a minimum of 180 hours 
in each year of the period for all young people between 14 and 16 
in approved employment ; 

(c) part-time attendance in rural areas for a minimum of 180 hours 
in each year of the period for all young people between 14 and 16. 


Technical Education in relation to Employment. 


24. Ina centre where the requisite educational facilities are avail- 
able, an apprentice to a skilled trade should not be engaged until he has 
reached the standard of proficiency that should be attained by comple- 
tion of a course at a whole-time continuation school. 

25. In order to induce some of the best products of the rural primary 
schools to enter the skilled trades, some of the existing scholarships 
from primary schools to secondary schools should be made tenable in 
continuation schools with a trade bias. 

26. Attendance at a technical school should be made compulsory 
in the first two years of apprenticeship to skilled trades and attendance 
should be of not less than 180 hours of daytime instruction in each year. 

27. The advice of a committee representative of the employers 
and employees in each trade should determine whether the compulsory 
training should be through whole-time instruction in organised appren- 
tice schools or through part-time classes. 

30. Apprentice scholarships should be instituted to enable appren- 
tices outside the main urban centres to undergo a full year’s course of 
training in a selected centre. 

36. Outside the county boroughs and the larger urban centres, 
the present extensive facilities for commercial instruction should not be 
continued. 

37. Wherever evening commercial classes are provided, admission 
should be more strictly confined to students over 16 already in occupa- 
tions. 


Apprentice Committees. 


39. Legislation on the lines of the South African and Queensland 
Apprenticeship Acts is the best method of dealing with the problem of 
industrial training in the Saorstat ; the legislation should provide for 
the scheduling of trades, the registration of apprentices and the appoint- 
ment of statutory committees for each trade or group of trades to advise 
on all matters relating to apprenticeship, industrial training and means 
of entry to industry. The functions of a committee should include 
advice on such matters as the proportion of juveniles to adults, the 
length of the period of apprenticeship or learnership, the prescribed 
form of indenture, the age of entry, the standard of education on entry, 
the opportunities in the workshop or factory for learning a trade, the 
arrangements for attendance at technical classes and the special type 
of education that would appear to be most suitable. 

40. The apprentice committees should be appointed by the State 
and should consist of equal numbers of representatives of employers 
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and of workers, should have an independent Chairman, and should have, 
as members, Officers of the Department of Education and of the Depart- 
ment of Industry and Commerce. 


Technical Education in relation to Specified Trades and Occupations. 


41-46. Apprentice committees should be constituted in the first 
instance for the following trades ; 

Building and allied trades ; 

Mechanical engineering ; 

Electrical engineering ; 

Motor garage work ; 

Printing trade ; 

Hotel and restaurant work. 

47. Residential schools should be established in centres such as 
Kerry, Mayo or Connemara, and Donegal for the intensive training of 
girls between the ages of 16 and 18, as waitresses and cooks. 

48. Whole-time continuation schools in centres such as Arklow 
should be given a definite bias towards the fishing industry, and a 
suitable vessel should be acquired for the practical training of boys 
for the fishing industry. 

50. A school for the training of boys for the Mercantile Marine 
should be established, if on investigation it appears that a substantial 
number of boys so trained can be readily absorbed into the service. 


Higher Technical Education. 


51. There is a necessity for the continuance and wide development 
of the technological work that has been in the past the function of the 
Royal College of Szienze, and if such technological courses are not to be 
developed in the future at the universities, the re-establishment of a 
separate institute for the purpose will have to be seriously considered. 

52. The schemes of technical education in Dublin, Cork, and 
Limerick should be extended to include full-time day courses of second- 
ary technical character. 

53. The schemes of education in Cork and Rathmines should be 
extended to include commercial courses of a secondary character on the 
same plan as proposed for the technical courses. 


Localisation of Schemes, Local Control and Rating Obligations. 


54. For purposes of educational efficiency the Saorstat should be 
divided into three administrative groups : 
(a) the County Boroughs of Dublin (including the four adjoining 
urban districts), Cork, Limerick, and Waterford ; 
(6) the larger Urban Districts (Galway, Dundalk, Drogheda, Wex- 
ford, Sligo, Tralee, and possibly Kilkenny) ; 
(c) the rest of the Saorstat as County Areas, including within each 
such area urban districts other than those enumerated above. 
60. The control of continuation and technical education should be 
vested in the local statutory committees of technical instruction. These 
committees should consist in future of twelve members, two nominated 
by the Department of Education and ten selected by the rating authority, 
whom two should be representatives of employers and two of organised 
labour. For County Areas the membership should be increased by one 
member nominated by the Council of each urban district participating 
in the county scheme. 
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62. An Executive Officer should be appointed to fulfil the dual 
function of Principal and Secretary in connection with the new schemes 
of continuation and technical education. 

63. Obligatory minimum rates for continuation and technical 
education should be raised as follows : 

(a) three pence in the pound in the county boroughs ; 

(6) three pence in the pound in the larger urban districts ; 

(c) two pence in the pound in all other areas. 

65. All legislation now in force relating to technical education 
should be repealed, in so far as it interferes with the proposals made with 
reference to the constitution of technical instruction committees and 
the rating powers of local authorities. 


Central Control and Finance. 


68. The funds at present allocated to technical instruction by way 
of ‘“‘ Normal Grant ”’ should be increased and a committee should be 
appointed to advise on the amount required and its allocation. 

69. Payment of grants per instruction-hour should replace the 
existing system of attendance grants. 

72. The State should supplement by a grant the funds raised by 
additional rates levied by local authorities for the erection of buildings 
and the provision of equipment of a permanent character. 


The Gaeltacht. 


74. Practical continuation schools should be established in the 
Gaeltacht for children of 12 years of age and upwards. 

76. Residential schools should be established in the Gaeltacht 
for the training of girls for domestic service. 

77. A Central Industries Bureau should be established to deal 
with rural industries. 


The training of Teachers required for Continuation and T'echnical Schools. 


79. The proposed new schemes of continuation and technical 
education should be preceded by intensive training of teachers and a 
sum should be set apart in the annual estimates of the Department of 
Education for the expense of their training. 

80-90. The State should establish scholarships for the training of 
teachers in accordance with suggestions enumerated in the report 
(paragraphs 309 to 324). 


Salaries and Conditions of Service of whole-time Continuation and 
Technical Teachers. 


91. Definite scales of salaries and of travelling and subsistence 
expenses should be drawn up by the Department of Education and 
prescribed as obligatory on local committees employing whole-time 


teachers. 
92. The Department should draft standard conditions governing 
the appointment and duties of whole-time technical teachers. 


The schemes of the Commission will involve considerable expenditure 
by both the State and the local authorities, and will require a consider- 
able period before they can be generally adopted. But the Commission 
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are convinced that the expenditure is necessary for raising the level of 
education of the people and the development of trade and industry in the 
country and that it will be repaid in the benefits derived from it by the 
country as a whole, whose prosperity depends largely on an adequate 
supply of properly trained and skilled workers. The report may well 
be looked upon as a foundation on which to build the future develop- 
ment of industrial progress in the Irish Free State. 


Hours of Work in Great Britain in 1927 


The British factory inspection report for 19271 covers much the 
same ground as in previous years. The longest sections are those 
dealing with safety, dangerous trades, hygiene, and welfare. The 
short section entitled “ Employment ”*, however, contains information 
of special interest on hours of work, which is summarised here. 


Hours In GENERAL 


The report explains that advantage was taken of the more normal 
conditions prevailing throughout the year to ascertain the actual hours 
worked in the principal industries, and enquiry was made to determine 
whether there was any general tendency to lengthen hours of work. 

Reports from all parts of the country and from Scotland showed 
that the 48-hour week remained the basic week. At busy seasons 52 
to 54 hours weekly might be worked, not from any tendency to lengthen 
hours, but because this has always been the practice except in times 
of acute depression. In a few instances even longer hours were worked, 
up to the legal maximum of 55% in textile and 60 in non-textile works. 
Hours in excess of 48 were more frequent in the Midlands and South 
than in the North, where the continued depression in the textile trades 
adversely affected other industries catering for textile workers. 

In many trades irregularity of employment operated against steady 
employment for 48 hours weekly. In trades affected by fashion, there 
seemed to be a tendency to keep stocks very low, so that rush orders 
caused overtime employment, followed by short time. Similar 
conditions were found in the silk trade and in the textile part of hosiery 
factories. 

In bakehouses employment in excess of 48 hours continued in all 
parts of the country. In London the usual working week was 50 to 
59 hours ; elsewhere in several cases a total weekly period of well over 
70 hours was found. 

The five-day week maintained its popularity, and there was a slight 





1 Great Britain ; Home Orrice : Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Fac- 
tories and Workshops for the Year 1927. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 
155 pp. 
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increase in the number of factories working on this system, which is 
specially convenient when labour is drawn from outlying districts, as a 
long journey on Saturday is avoided. In a large engineering works in 
North-East London, where the five-day week was in force, it was reported 
that output had at least been maintained, if not increased, and neither 
employers nor workers had any desire to revert to the six-day week. 


Tue Two-Suirt System ror WoMEN AND YOUNG PERSONS 


Under section 2 of the Women, Young Persons, and Children Act, 
1920, the Secretary of State may make Orders allowing the employment 
of women and young persons over sixteen years of age in two separate 
shifts during the day, between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. Such Orders, how- 
ever, can only be issued on the joint application of employers and 
workers, and this proviso has proved a valuable safeguard. During the 
year 104 Orders (as against 64 in 1926) were made. They relate to a 
wide range of industries, both textile and non-textile. The Orders may 
be broadly classified in two groups. First, those obtained to tide over 
periods of emergency, such as may be caused by a fire or a breakdown of 
machinery, or cases where there is a temporary difficulty in co-ordinating 
the work of one or more departments. In such cases the system is 
dropped directly normal conditions obtain. Secondly, Orders which are 
in regular operation as a permanent method of working; these are 
generally found in connection with continuous processes. Orders are 
sometimes also obtained to meet seasonal pressure in order to avoid 
overtime and give employment to a greater number of workers. 

Special enquiries into the working of these Orders showed that on 
the whole the conditions under which they were granted were well 
observed, and very few irregularities, except minor ones, were found. 
The observance of the conditions was perhaps rather better in factories 
where shift employment was permanent than where it was a purely 
temporary measure, as in the former permanent arrangements were 
made for supervision, meals, and welfare amenities generally, whereas 
in the latter case only improvised arrangements were possible. 

The report expresses the opinion that the system, which was regarded 
somewhat as an experiment in factory legislation (especially the require- 
ment of joint application by employers and workers), has proved useful 
and beneficial to both employers and workers. If the workers are 
opposed to shifts they can refuse to sign the joint application; this 
has occurred on several occasions. In many cases, however, shifts are 
popular, especially in mining areas, where whole families work on the 
shift basis. The initial stages of the artificial silk industry, which is 
still new and experimental, have found the elasticity obtainable through 
the Orders especially useful. 





STATISTICS 


Recent Wage Changes in Various Countries’ 


Czechoslovakia 


The information published in Czechoslovakia on the movement of 
wages in industry is somewhat scanty. In particular, there are no data 
for the country as a whole by means of which to follow the movement of 
wages since the end of the war and to compare recent levels with those 
in 1914. 

For the city of Prague, however, two sources of information are 
available. In January 1928 Dr. G. Reif, Chief of the Social Statistics 
Service in the Statistical Office, published a study in the “ Statistical 
Bulletin of the Czechoslovak Republic ”’ on “ The level of wages in the 
Capital of Prague during the years 1916-1926, in comparison with the 
year 1914”. ‘The data given in the study refer to 52 different industries 
and occupations and are in general based on the minimum wage rates 
fixed by collective agreements (see table I below). Secondly, more 
recent information on the wages of workers in certain occupations in the 
building, engineering, furniture-making, and printing industries in Prague 
is furnished by the reports communicated to the International Labour 
Office every month by the Czechoslovak Government. These figures 
are published regularly in the International Labour Review (see 
table II below), 

In addition, information is available on wages in mines during the 
vears 1924-1927 (table III), and on wages in agriculture during the years 
1923-1928 (table IV). These figures are published in the Rapports de 
l'Office des Statistiques de la République Tchécoslovaque. 

It will be seen from table I that the movement of nominal wages 
from 1923 to 1926 varied widely in different branches of industry. 
In joinery work, cotton spinning, and printing, the averages of the 
minimum wage rates remained unchanged throughout the four years 
in question ; for tailors and bookbinders the changes were insignificant. 
In the other branches mentioned in the table there was an upward 





1 For previous articles in this series, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, 
No 5, May 1928 (Great Britain); No. 6, June (France, Belgium); Vol. XVIII, 
No. 1, July (Denmark, Norway, Sweden) ; No. 2, Aug. (Spain) ; No. 3, Sept. (Nether- 
lands, Switzerland) ; Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. (Germany) ; No. 6, Dec. (Austria, Poland). 
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movement. The general average for the 32 groups examined shows 
a steady though slight upward tendency. Real wages during the period 
in question were more than 25 per cent. higher than their pre-war level. 
It should however be pointed out that these remarks refer to 
hourly rates. The movement of daily or weekly real wages would show 
a less favourable relation, on account of the change in hours of work, 
which were 48 to 72 hours a week in 1914, but since the war have been 
only 48 hours in the branches considered. 

Table II shows that nominal wages in the engineering trades have 
increased to some extent since 1926, while there has been a slight 
downward tendency in the building, furniture-making and ‘printing 
trades during the last two years. By way of comparison, the table 
also shows the movement of the cost of living, which is slightly upwards. 

Table ITI shows that the movement of nominal daily earnings in coal 
and lignite mines has on the whole been upwards ; in some cases the 
increase stopped in 1926 and in others it continued in 1927. 

According to the data in table IV, the money wages of day labourers 
and “ deputatists ” in agriculture have risen steadily from 1923 to 1928, 
the total increase being from 25 to 30 per cent. 


TABLEI. AVERAGES OF MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES’ OF WORKERS 
IN DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY IN PRAGUE, 1914 AND 
1923-1926 





Brauch of industry | 1914 | 49293 | 1924 | ag25 | 
: 


Koruny Koruny Koruny 
79 .85 .06 
.75 .80 .99 
51 . 63 85 
43 .73 73 
. 58 58 .58 
53 .53 5. 5s 

86 84 . 84 
.03 .14 .26 
.57 .42 
.44 42 
39 .39 
.51 51 


.90 .94 


Locksmithing 
Tinsmithing 

Meta! founding 
Joinery 

Cotton spinning 
Tailoring 
Bookbinding 
Building 
Carpentry 
Painting 

Printing 

Electrical industry 
Average for 32 groups 
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Index number of average 
minimum wage rates 100 886 895 
Index number of real wages* 100 127 128 


























1 Unweighted arithmetic annual average of the twelve weighted monthly averages. 


* Calculated on the basis of the index numbers of the cost of living in Prague, which were 695 in 1923, 
697 in 1924, 725 in 1925, and 715 in 1926. ‘i 
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TABLE II. NOMINAL WEEKLY 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


WAGE RATES OF CERTAIN CATEGORIES 
OF WORKERS IN DIFFERENT INDUSTRIES IN PRAGUE, 1924-1928 





Industry and occupation 


1928 





Building industry : 
Bricklayers or masons 
Carpenters 
Painters 
Labourers 


Engineering trades : 
Fitters 
Ironmoulders 
Patternmakers 


Turners 
Labourers 


Furniture trades : 


Cabinet-makers 
Labourers 


Machine compositors 
Bookbinders 
Labourers 


Printing and bookbinding trades : 





(1914 = 100) 





Index number of the cost of living 























TABLE Ill. AVERAGE DAILY 


EARNINGS OF DIFFERENT CATEGORIES OF 
WORKERS IN COAL AND LIGNITE MINES IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 


1924-1927 





Coal 


Lignite 





Category of workers 


ree | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 


1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927: 








Underground workers : 
Hewers 
Drawers 
Other adult workers 
Youths 
All underground workers 


Surface workers : 


Specialised workers 
Other adult workers 
YoutRs 
Women 
All surface workers 


\ 





Koruny 


44.0) 
33.00 
28.44 
23.07 
38.00 


{39.95 


11.64 
16.09 
31.19 


Koruny 


46.00 
33.70 
40.02 
21.33 
39.79 
i 
F 
’ 


Koruny 


49.46 
36.70 
42.37 
22.97 
42.68 


Koruny 
49.82 
37.02 
42.71 
23.50 
43.02 


38.967 
31.03\ 
13.41 
17.05 
33.07 














o 
Koruny 
49.42 
35.41 
13.93 
42.39 


Koruny 
45.26 
33.40 
16.12 
40.70 


koruny 
48.89 
31.58 
18.28 
40.34 


korany 
49.17 


35.51 
15.55 
42.24 


38 . 84 
24.32 
13.37 
21.30 
28.41 


34.17 


14.67 
20.61 
32.94 




















TABLE IV. HOURLY WAGE RATES OF DAY LABOURERS AND MONTHLY 
MONEY WAGE RATES OF “ DEPUTATISTS ”! IN AGRICULTURE, IN 
CORN-GROWING DISTRICTS? IN BOHEMIA, MORAVIA, 

AND SILESIA, 1923-1928 





Province and category of workers | 1923-1924 | 1925-1926 | 1927 





Koruny Koruny 
Bohemia : 

Day labourers (per hour) : 

* Men 0.95-1.10}1. -27)1.14-1.33 

Women 0.80-0.90/0. .04/0.97—1.09 


Deputatists (per month) : 
Herdsmen 109-127 | 114-133 | 120-135 
Horsemen 104-115 | 109-121 | 110-125 
Cattlemen 92-104 97-109 | 100-115 
Women 92-104 97-109 | 100-115 


Moravia : 


Day labourers (per hour) : 
Men 
Women 


Deputatists (per month) : 
Herdsmen 92-110 101-119 
Horsemen 92-110 101-119 
Cattlemen 83-— 92 91-101 
Women 74— 83 8l- 91 


Silesia: © 
Day labourers (per hour) : 


Men 
Women 


Deputatists (per month) : 
Men 
Women 























1 In addition to the money wage, deputatists receive lodging and important quantities of foodstuffs 
and other payments in kind. In 1928, in Bohemia, they were given the following : a room (at least 12 
square metres for the parents and 2 square metres for each child) ; 1,600 kg. of coal or 2,400 kg. of lignite 
and 4 cubic metres of wood per year ; a litre of milk per day (if the worker has more than two children 
he can also buy quarter of a litre of milk at half price for each child after the second) ; 60 kg. of flour 
(wheat, rye, and barley) or 85 kg. of cereals (wheat, rye, and barley) per month; 80 kg. of potatoes 
per month or 10 ares of land with seed potatoes, manure and the necessary means of transport; 1 kg. 
of fat per month (butter, lard), or if the worker keeps a pig, 100 kg. of barley per year. In other 
provinces and other years the payments in kind varied sl‘ghtly. 


® In the corn-growing regions, wage rates vary with the productivity of the soil. Higher rates are 
paid in districts where sugar-beet growing predominates, and the lowest rates are paid in pasture-lana 
districts. 


3 Plus a bonus of 100 koruny at the New Year. 
* Pius a bonus of 50 koruny at the New Year. 
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Hungary 


In Hungary there is no information on wage movements for the 
country as a whole. For the city of Budapest, however, numerous 
data for the various branches of industry have been published in the 
Statistisch- Administratives Jahrbuch der Haupt- und Residenzstadt Buda- 
pest for 1928. ‘The figures in the tables below are taken from this source. 

Table I shows that during the years 1925-1927 wages varied widely 
in different industries and occupations. These variations are probably 
due in large part to the economic disorganisation which preceded the 
reform of the currency. Money wages were highest in certain skilled 
occupations in the following industries : printing, building, food, cloth- 
ing, and iron and steel smelting. 

Although there was considerable diversity between the fluctuations 
in the different branches of industry, the level of money wages was in 
general higher at the end of 1927 than at the end of the two previous 
years. As the cost-of-living index number was practically the same at 
the end of 1927 as at the end of 1925 (112 in December 1925, 105 in 
December 1926, and 113 in December 1927, compared with 100 in July 
1914), it is correct to say that the general trend of real wages during this 
period was slightly upwards. 

Table II shows that since 1925 the salaries of non-manual workers in 
private undertakings have in general been rising. Those of public 
officials, on the contrary, fell in 1926, when the cost of living also fell, 
and rose again in 1927. 

Table III, giving average hourly wage rates in certain municipal 
services of the city of Budapest from 1925 to 1927, shows an uninter- 
rupted upward movement for all the categories of workers mentioned. 
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TABLE I. NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGES OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF WORKERS 
IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN BUDAPEST, 1925-1927! 





Industry and category 1925 1926 1927 
of workers December December December 
{ 





| j 
Metal industry : Pengo Pengo Pengo 


Steel smelters 49.94 58.62 53. 
Tron smelters 51.438 | 52.99 | 55. 
Tool makers 38.96 40.40 41. 
Turners 33.26 41.21 38. 
Mechanics (women) | 18.42 18.57 20. 
Labourers (women) | 15.17 | 16.40 

Helpers (women) | 19.96 | 18.92 


Wood industry : 
Cabinet makers 34.51 34.65 
Turners 53.! 42.35 


Leather industry : 
Tanners (skilled) |} 32. 21.09 
Helpers (men) 25. 16.93 
pa (women) | 18. | 11.80 


Textile industry : 
Cotton weavers (men) 20. 
% 9 (women) 17.73 


Clothing trades : 
Tailors (skilled, hand-sewn work) 32.08 
Ready-made clothing workers 
(machine work), highly skilled 
pressers, fitters 61. " 
Helpers (skilled) 40.26 | ZS | 44, 
Bootmakers 54 | : / 80. 


Food trades : 
Flour-mill workers (men) . 66 21.7 23. 
ss id (women) .70 | 76 | 416. 
Bakers (highly ekilled) 31 | 53 58. 
» (skilled) 5.77 | . | 49. 
Pastry-cooks ‘ ‘ 46. 
Butchers .93 . 44, 


Chemical industry : 
Factory workers 84 | 06 | 26. 


Building trades : 
Labourers (men) 21.40 21.56 19. 
‘ss (women) 14.69 | 14.82 15. 

a (young persons) 15.25 14.82 12. 
Carpenters 38.34 | 36.58 46. 
Glaziers 47.56 | 47.76 | 48. 
Cement workers 38.34 34.65 | 43. 


Printing trades : 
Printers (skilled) 52.02 54.70 57. 
o (helpers) 33.76 35.45 | 36. 
ae (women) 29.28 | 30.56 | 31.50 | 
1 From the information published it is not pcggible to cetermine whether the figures are earnings 
or wage rates. 














TABLE Il. MONTHLY SALARIES OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF NON-MANUAL 
WORKERS IN PRIVATE UNDERTAKINGS AND STATE OFFICIALS IN 
BUDAPEST, 1925-1927 





Category of employees or officials 1925 





Medium-size banks : Pengo 


Employees with : 
4 years’ service 172.80 
10 years’ service 198.63 
15 years’ service 276.05 
22 years’ service 335.29 
Managers 607.21 


Large banks : 
Employees at entry 71.15 
Employees with 5 years’ service 248.02 
Typists (women) at entry 88.67 
Typists (women) with : 

5 years’ service 147.16 
10 years’ service 202.03 





Commerce and industry : 
Employees (men) with : 
1 year’s service 
5 years’ service 

10 years’ service 
Employees (women) with : 
1 year’s service 
5 years” service 
10 years’ service 
Subordinate staff with : 
1 year’s service 
5 years’ service 
10 years’ service 


State services : 
Councillors of Section 
Ministerial Secretaries 
Assistant Ministerial Secretaries 
Members of Section 
Assistant Members of Section 




















TABLE III. AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES OF CERTAIN CATEGORIES 
OF WORKERS IN MUNICIPAL SERVICES IN BUDAPEST, 1925-1927 





Kind of service and category 1925 1926 1927 
of workers December December December 





| Electricity supply : v—- oe . 
Technicians 0.70 0.82 

Mechanics 0.76 0.88 

Labourers 0.45 0.56 

} Gas supply : 

| Boiler and engine stokers 

Coal workers 








Labourers 


| Water supply : 
Mechanics 
Labourers and helpers 








' 
} 
} 
| 








Employment and Unemployment 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom : Socijalno-politicka Revija Radnicka Zastila. 


A new series is given below for the first time showing the number of unem- 
ployed registered at the end of each month by the Central Employment Exchange 
of the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. The figures are published in the “ Official 
Bulletin of the Central Office for Workers’ Insurance ”’. 


TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 





Germany Belgium 





Trade unionists Unemployment insurance societies 


Whoily | Partially Wholly 
unemployed unemployed unemployed 














Number | Per | Namber | A § Nember | Per 


cent. cent. 





— 


NPSRAR@OS 
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431,765 
883,224 
295,135 
270,103 


161416 
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The sign — sigaifics “figures not yet received". 
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TABLE ! (cont. ) 
Austria Denmark Estonia 


Compulsory Trade union unemploy- 
insurance ment funds Number 
IAT | unemployed 
Nom remaini. 
oy ag Per on ~~ 
uv receipt live register 
of benefit pages 




















1928 
Feb. 223.964 
March 193.449 
April 154,817 
May 180.393 
June 118,737 
Jwmy 115,211 
Aug, 112.851 
Sept. 112 »95 
Oct. 122,557 


71,2004 . 4,113 
61,600 ' 8,124 
42,2431 . 2,162 
39,117? 1,470 
37,5031 8&3 
37.087! 486 
35.600! by 467 
33,100! 706 
40.1002 1,561 





A hededabab 
we Own neao 

















Number on 
whieb latest 181,022 271,320 
percentages 
are based 





























Great Britain Hungary 
and Northern Ireland Irish Free State Italy 
Trade aniontsts 


Compulsory insurance Compulsory Number of unem- 
Christian] Social-Dem eratie insurance =| ployed registered 

















Wholly Temporary 
unemployed stoppages [Number | Number 
upem- | unem- 
Number /|Percent.|) Number |Percent.| ployed | ployed 





Per | Number | Per | Wholly | Partially 
cent. ployed unempl. | unempl, 














1928 
Feb. 967,595 
March 903,805 
April 898.019 
May 893,304 
June 917.726 
July 958.567 
Ang. 979,926 
Sept, 1,019,179 
Oct. 1,059.429 


259,909 
223,817 
222,729 
274,705 
355,634 
418,464 
395,293 
335,832 
344,482 


1,029 | 16,215 10.8 | 31,949 .0 | 413,383 
1,054 | 15,194 10.0 e ° 
1,016 | 14,027 
955 | 13.275 
1001 | 12,890 
875 | 12242 
832 | 12.523 
818 | 12,134 


oe 
26,449 
s 
eo 
22,843 
. 


° * | 252,379 
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Save dDoaxnt 
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{ 
aes op 
which latest 

percentages 11,281,500 151,100* 245,613 
are based 


























Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands 





Trade unjoniste Unemployment 
Date Number (10 unions) Number | Trade anlonists |ingurance societies 
(end of month) | unemployed | _____.____ | unemployed 
remaluinu remaining 
on tive | Number] per | on live | Number | »,. | Number p,, 


> unem.- " ter unem- upem- 
register + ate cent regis’ ployea | Dt | Dlovea | cent. 








1928 
Feb. 6,461 8,642 25.9 28,290 6,605 27,505 
March 5.570 8,13. 24.4 26,692 ° 19,740 
April 2,950 7,654 28.8 24,719 bd 15,620 
May 1,295 — 18.6 19.871 6,478 
June 1.223 4.925 14.4 16,747 ° 
July 928 4,674 | 13.6 15,365 ° 
Aug, 945 4,334 13.9 15,817 6,298 
Rept. 1,914 a - 17,859 ° 


SAAR en 
i ee) 








5.179 _ — € 











Number on 

which latest 2 
percentages 34,863 55,676 293,825 

are based 


























1 Approximate figures. * Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no Ogures published “. The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ™. 





TABLE 1 (cont.) 


8 erb-Croat-Slo- 
_vene Kingdom Sweden Switseriand Czechoslovakia 





Trade unionista| [D¢mployment Trade union 
fuuds insurance funds 
Number — 


a Per | Percent. unemployed m. oo| Per 
cont. | fp receipt cent. 
Wholly|Partially of beneit 

















° 20 131 
1.9 . 17,734 
° 16,683 
. . 
1, 


_ 


SI Nel Ss 


a oe a ae 
— 


toto! ham 





13,468 
° 13,627 
° 15,588 
32 J 16,304 





-—— 
« 


79,478 

















Number on 
which latest 262,538 1,113,429 























TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany’ Canada’ Estonia? United States 





Index number of employment 





Membership of [Number employed |Number employed| Average number | Number employed 
sickness funds on on oo employed in to 
1 Jan, 1925—100 | 17 Jan. 1920—100 | 1 Jan. 1927—100 1923 = 100 March 1925100 








° 
106.7 

* 

. 
110.1 

. 


@ 
a 


Reseeeesi 
_ wD 


104.2 101.4 108°9 
105.8 101.1 110.0 
109.5 105.5 111.7 
111.8 112.4 119.1 
112.3 114.3 118.7 
1iz4 119.9 120.4 
112.4 119.5 116.9 
112.1 118.9 112.1 
- lly.1 _ 





CNeaasteo 














1,000,063 39,181 3,890,778 

















1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. * Approximate figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies * figures not yet received”. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 
and Retail Prices 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. Notes 
on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics were given 
in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 
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TABLE I. OCOST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- |Bulga- Den- 
many | traiia | tris | gium ria Canada | Chile | nark 
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* 1921 = 100. ® 1913 — 100, 3 New series, in gold. # 1911-1913= 100. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet recetved ”’. 
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TABLE Il. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


( Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 








South 
Ger- Ans- | Aus- | Bel- Den- 
ery many | tralia} tria | gium Bulgaria) Canada | ork json 








Vienna; 59 
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170 
171 205 
171 210 
172 311 
171 218 
173 217 
170 210 
164 215 
163 149 142 _ 152 
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: > 2921 — 100 22913 — 100. * New series, im gold. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ” . 
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Wage Rates and Retail Food Prices 
in Various Cities 


The following tables give wage and price statistics in various cities 
for Ostober 1928, in continuation of corresponding tables published 
in previous numbers of the Review. Information is given for 7 cities 
for both wages and prices, the figures, which relate as a rule to the 
beginning of the month, having been generally supplied to the 
International Labour Office by the Department of the Central Govern- 
ment or of the Municipality which compiles these data. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of adult workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture- making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. Cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances 
paid in certain cities are as far as possible included. The data are not 
in all cases strictly comparable. For some cities minimum rates are 
given, and the rates actually paid are in certain cases somewhat higher. 

Table II gives average retail prices of the foodstuffs generally consumed 
by wage earners and their families. The data are not strictly comparable 
from city to city owing to possible differences in the quality or grade of 
the article quoted. 

These statistics are primarily collected for the purpose of calculating 
the index numbers of real wages which appear in the Review at quarterly 
intervals.'_ They are, however, also of interest in showing changes in 
the level of wages and of food prices from month to month. 





1 See below, pager 106-109. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR BREVIEW 


Comparison of Real Wages in Various Cities 


Statistics FoR OcTOBER 1928 


Table I below gives index numbers of real wages in some of the 
principal cities of the world for the month of October 1928 (as a rule, 
the beginning of the month), in continuation of a corresponding table 
published in this Review for October-November, which gave figures for 
July 1928. These index numbers are calculated from returns of wages 
and of retail prices received by the International Labour Office from 
the competent authorities in the different countries, and published 
each month in the Review. 


TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN 
VARIOUS CITIES IN OCTOBER 1928! 


(Base ; London, October 1928 = 100) 





Index numbers b:sed primarily on quantities General average 
of food consum,tion in: inJex numbers 





Scandi- With 
South- navian R, — allow- 
co 'n- ance 


B igium! central | Great aa 
Europe tries for rent 


ani . 
France Euro,e | Britain 





Amsterdam 82 82 92 83 
Berlin 62 66 81 65 
Brussels 50 | 60 55 55 
(open agen 92 88 127 107 
Dublin 95 95 100 107 
Lo z 43 46 55 § 

London 100 100 100 | 100 
Madrid 5l 54 53 a 
Milan 46 £0 53 48 
Ottawa 140 144 167 152 
Paris 59 57 63 —- 
Philadelphia 174 179 215 189 
Prague 45 48 61 50 
Rome: 43 47 46 41 
Stockholm? 79 86 102 85 
Vienna 36 40 53 : 48 
Waisaw 38 4l 49 43 



































4 These index numbers are subject to the important res-rvations iniicated on page 108. 

® The low figures for Rme may be ac: ounted for in art by the differences in the items of food 
consum tion in the southern Fvropean countries from those ordin.rily consumed in mo-t of the 
other <ountri.s in. luded in the table. 

® The figures are based on wages in the building, furniturc-making, and printing industries on ly. 
For other cities, the metal industry is also included. 
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If comparisons are made between the index numbers given in table I 
above and corresponding numbers previously published, it should be 
noted that differences between the index numbers for any city at differ- 
ent dates may be due either to changes in the level of real wages in 
that city between those dates or to changes in the level of real wages 
in London. The index numbers thus show only proportionate changes 
in the levels of real wages in relation to those in London. In order 
to avoid the difficulty in comparison due to changes in the level of real 
wages in London, table II is given showing index numbers of comparative 
real wages in various cities on the basis of real wages in London in July 
1924 (= 100). 


TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS 
CITIES BASED ON COST OF FOOD ONLY? 


(Base : London, July 1924 = 100) 








July 





Amsterdam 83 92 92 84 8s 
Berlin 63 70 71 68 77 
Brussels 54 48 50 47 57 
Copenhagen 93 112 112 -- 115 
Dublin — 100 108 104 lll 106 
Lisbon 31 35 33 31 31 -- 
Lodz 54 44 44 48 49 51 
London 99 102 106 103 110 108 
Madrid 53 57 57 57 60 56 
Milan 46 48 55 — 51 53 
Ottawa 162 152 166 166 175 165 
Paris _ _ 56 61 61 62 
Philadelphia 180 169 189 194 f 197 202 
Prague 48 51 49 _ 49 51 
Riga 42 48 51 _ a = 
Rome 45 44 46 47 48 47 
Stockholm 78 89 98 92 92 93 
Sydney 138 133 —_ — —_— — 
Tallinn 36 42 48 41 44 
Vienna 42 44 43 48 47 46 
43 46 39 45 46 45 



































to a slitht change in the conposition of the bas‘ets of provisions used for Prague, 
” . Vienna. and Lisbon, th: in lexes from 1925 onwards are not strictly comparable with 
those for July 1924. 
The notes to table I apply also to table II. 


The method of calculating these index numbers was fully described 
in the Review for October 1924 and may be summarised here. The 
average level of the weekly wage rates in each of the capital cities is 
computed. For this purpose an unweighted average of the rates 
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supplied is taken. The cost of a “ basket of provisions ” in each of the 
same capital cities is then computed from the returns of retail prices. 
It is not possible, owing to the widely varying importance of the different 
articles, to take an unweighted average of the retail prices ; the prices 
are therefore weighted according to the importance of the different 
commodities as determined by family budget enquiries. For this 
purpose six different series of weights are used, based primarily on family 
budget enquiries in Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, Sweden, Italy, 
and the United States of America. The number of times the average 
wage will purchase each of the six baskets of provisions is computed 
for each city, and the resulting figures are then converted to index 
numbers on the basis of London = 100. Thus an identical series of 
calculations is made for each city, using the same wage and price data, 
but on the assumption that the foods are consumed in the proportions 
shown by the six different family budget enquiries. An arithmetical 
average of these six index numbers is then taken, which gives the 
general average index numbers of real wages based on the purchasing 
power of the wages over the current items of food consumption. 

It must be emphasised that the comparative levels of real wages as 
shown by these index numbers are subject to the important reservations 
made in the Review for October 1924. In the first place the calculations 
are based on the wages of a few categories of workers only, and secondly, 
they are based on the assumption that the whole of the worker’s wage 
is spent on the foodstuffs for which prices are obtained. From the ideal 
point of view a group of commodities should be formed including items 
not only of food but also of heating and lighting, clothing, house accom- 
modation, and various miscellaneous items of consumption, so that the 
purchasing power of the wages might be measured by budgets comprising 
all the main items of current consumption weighted according to their 
relative importance. 

In practice, it is impossible to construct such an ideal unit of measure- 
ment owing to differences in the items consumed in the different coun- 
tries, or, where similar items are found in the consumption budgets, to 
differences in their quantity and quality. A further difficulty is the lack 
of price data for many of the items. Consequently it has been found 
necessary to limit the calculation to a list of those articles of food which 
are common items in the consumption of working-class families in the 
countries covered. This limitation to the principal articles of food 
may diminish the value of the results, but it should be remembered that 
the expenditure on food constitutes the great part of family outgo, often 
reaching two-thirds of the expenditure. The effect of the exclusion of 
clothing, fuel and light, and rent from the calculations depends on the 
extent to which the relations existing between the level of the prices 
of these items and the level of food prices differs from country to country. 
In the case of fuel and light and clothing, the effect is probably small. 
In the case of rent, however, owing to the operation of rent restriction 
Ipgislation, the levels of rent and‘the proportion spent on rent in different 
countries differ widely. Information has -been obtained as. to the 
percentage of the total expenditure which goes in rent, and this informa- 
tion has been used to correct approximately the index numbers based 
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on food alone. These corrected index numbers are given in the last 
column of table I. 

In spite of the numerous reservations which it is necessary to make, 
it is thought that these figures may serve as a rough indication of the 
relative level of real wages of adult male workers it. 2ertain groups of 
occupations in the different cities. 


Cost of Food in Different Cities 


The following table, in continuation of figures given in previous 
numbers of the Review, shows the cost of the baskets of provisions in 
the different cities in terms of gold. For this purpose, the average 
cost of each of the six baskets of provisions used for the calculation of 
the real wage index numbers is converted into dollars at the average 
rate of exchange ruling in the month of September 1928. The cities 
are given in order of increasing cost. 

The differences, though mainly the result of differences in prices of 
the foodstuffs in the various cities, are to some extent due to the fact 
that the prices quoted are not invariably for the same quality of article, 
and also due to factors affecting the rate of exchange. 


City ; City s 

Dublin 1.72 
Ferlin 1.76 
Stoc .holm 1.79 
Vienna 1.50 
Copenhagen 1.83 
Ottawa 1.40 
Madrid 1.91 
Philadelphia 2.20 


Brussels 
Lodz 
Prague 
Warsaw 
Amsterdam 
Paris 

Rome 
Milan 
London 


eed 
. . . . . “te a . 
o5 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and internationa] conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.' Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 


Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


AUSTRALIA 
Vietoria 
* Regulations under the Factories and Shops Acts: Alterations of Clauses 11 
and 12 of chapter 1 (of the Regulations of 20 February and 27 November 1923). 
Dated 8 February 1927. (Victoria Government Gazette, 9 February 1927, p. 666.) 


Additional Regulations under the Scaffolding Inspection Act 1922 (No. 3269) : 
Light Duty Swinging Scaffolding Regulations. Dated 31 March 1927. (Victoria 
Government Gazette, 6 April 1927, p. 1476.) 

Addition to Regulations under the Scaffolding Inspection Act 1922 (No. 3269)- 
Dated 28 April 1927. (Victoria Government Gazette, 4 May 1927, p. 1629.) 

Regulations under the Factories and Shops Acts : paragraphs regarding guarding 
of belts or ropes revoked and remade. Dated 6 September 1927. (Victoria Govern- 
ment Gazette, 14 September 1927, p. 2778.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichiachen 
Bundesministeriums fir Soziale Verwaitung; B. G Bl. = Bundesgesetzbiatt ; 
B. 1. R. S. = Boletin de) Instituto de Reformas Socia!es; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; OC. 8. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiaie; I. N. K. T. = Jzvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel: Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 8.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. «. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic); L. 8S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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Further regulations relating to the registration of nurses (under the Nurses 
Registration Act 1923). Dated 17 November 1927. (Victoria Government Gazette, 
14 December 1927, p. 3921.) 

Regulations relating to the training, examination, and licensing of cinemato- 
graph operators, under the Health Act 1926. Dated 21 December 1927. (Victoria 
Government Gazette, 30 December 1927, p. 4051.) 

s* Regulations under the Boilers Inspection Acts prescribing the fees payable for 
inspecting boilers. Dated 21 December 1927. (Victoria Government Gazette, 
30 December 1927, p. 4062.) 

Proclamation to declare the trade usually carried on in connexion with electric 
accumulator works to be a dangerous trade within the meaning of section 88 of the 
Health Act 1919 (No. 3041). Dated 21 December 1927. (Victoria Government 
Gazette, 30 December 1927, p. 4064.) 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


An Ordinance to regulate the right to search for, mine and work minerals, and 
for other purposes relating thereto. No. 7. Assented to 12 April 1927. (Ordinances, 
etc., 1927, p. 33.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Fraudulent Labourers (Advances) Ordinance. 
Chapter 105 of the Consolidated Laws, 1924. No. 12. Assented to 29 June 1927. 
(Ordinances, etc., 1927, p. 77.) 


COSTA RICA 


Decreto No. 44 : [reformanse los articulos 27, 28, 29, 30 y 31 del Reglamento de 
la ley sobre Reparacién por Accidentes del Trabaj>, a que se refieren los decretos 
No. 2 de 17 de enero y 26 de 17 de setiembre de este afio}. 14 de noviembre de 
1927. (La Gaceta, 1927, No. 266, p. 1757.) 

[Decree No. 44 to amend sections 27, 28, 29, 30, and 31 of the Regulations under 
the Industrial Accidents Compensation Act, issued by Decrees No. 2 of 17 January 
and No. 26 of 17 September of the current year. Dated 14 November 1927.] 


GOLD COAST COLONY 


Rule No. 5 of 1927, under the Regulation of Employment Ordinance 1921, 
Assented to 20 January 1927. (Proclamations, etc., 1927, p. 127.) 


Regulation No. 11 of 1927, under the Mining Rights Regulation Ordinance. 
Assented to 16 February 1927. (Proclamations, etc., 1927, p. 143.) 

Rule No. 14 of 1927, under the Regulation of Employ nent Ordinance, 1921. 
Assented to 28 March 1927. (Proclamations, etc., 1927, p. 153.) 

Regulation No. 15 of 1927, under the Mining Rights Regulation Ordinance. 
Dated 28 March 1927. (Proclamations, etc., 1927, p. 155.) 

Regulation No. 19 of 1927, under the Mining Health Areas Ordinance, 1925. 
Dated 20 April 1927. (Proclamations, etc., 1927, p. 171.) 


Rule No. 22 of 1927, under the Regulation of Employment Ordinance, 1921. 
Assented to 2 June 1927. (Proclamations, etc., 1927, p. 179.) 


Rule No. 28 of 1927, under the Native Administration Ordinance, 1927. Assented 
to 24 October 1927. (Proclamations, etc., 1927, p. 193.) 


GRENADA 


An Ordinance to regulate the Emigration of Persons from Grenada. No. 30, 
Assented to 12 October 1927. (Ordinances, etc., 1927, p. 95.) 


MAURITIUS 


An Ordinance to make provision for the prevention of accidents in aloe fibre 
factories. No. 37. Assented to 6 December 1927. (Ordinances, etc., 1927, p. 68.)- 
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MOZAMBIQUE 


Diploma Legislativo Colonial n. 37 do Govérno Geral da Provincia de Mocam- 
bique, aprovando o Regulamento dos Tribunais privativos indigenas. 11 de Novem- 
bro de 1927. (Boletim da Agencia geral das Colonias, Fevereiro de 1928, No. 32, 
p. 147.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 37, to approve the regulations for special native courts. 
Dated 11 November 1927. (Sections 12-28 : penalties for criminal offences consist 
of periods of compulsory labour.)] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Angola 


Diploma Legislative do Alto Comissariado n. 632, sobre 0 Novo Regime Pri- 
sional. 22 de Setembro de 1927. (Boletim da Agencia geral das Colonias, Dezembro 
de 1927, No. 30, p. 158.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 632 of the High Commissioner, respecting the new 
Prison Regulations. Dated 22 September 1927.} 


SIERRA LEONE 


An Ordinance to regulate the right to search for, mine and work minerals, and 
for other purposes relating thereto. No. 36. Assented to 15 December 1927. 
(Legislation, etc., 1927, p. 117.) 


ZANZIBAR 


A Decree to amend the Zanzibar Ports Decree (Chapter 25, Revised Laws of 
Zanzibar, 1922). No. 4. Assented to 30 March 1927. (Zanzibar Legislation, 1927, 
p. 5.) 

Rules under the Zanzibar Ports Decree. Government Notice No. 124. Dated 
18 August 1927. (Zanzibar Legislation, 1927, Part II, p. 58.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 


New Guinea 


* An Ordinance relating to mining. No. 18 of 1928. Dated 30 August 1928. 
(Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1928, No. 94, p. 2493.) 


Palestine 


Regulations made under sections 5 and 9 of the Regulation of Trades and 
Industries Ordinance 1927. Dated 24 August 1928: (Official Gazette of the Govern- 
ment of Palestine, 1928, No. 218, p. 542.) 


French Togoland 


Arrété No. 477 fixant les conditions générales imposées dans l’intérét de la 
salubrité publique aux dépéts d’hydrocarbures liquides de ia 1°¢ et de la 2™¢ caté- 
gorie. Du 22 aottt 1928. (J. O. du Togo, 1928, No. 116, p. 541.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
BRelgium-Luxemburg-Lithuania 
Convention commerciale provisoire entre l'Union Economique Belgo-Luxem- 


bourgeoise et la Lithuanie. Du 16 aofit 1928. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 270, 
p. 4049.) 
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Finland-Denmark-lIceland-Norway- Sweden 


Selityskirja 28 padivinad tammikuuta 1926 Suomen, Tanskan, Islannin, Norjan 
ja Ruotsin kesken alusten merikelpoisuudesta ja varustuksesta tehdyn soptmuksen 
I, If] ja Vl artiklan muutamisesta. 11 piivind kesdkuuta 1928. (Suomen Asetus- 
kokoelma, 1928, No. 221, p. 706.) 

Deklaration angaende Andrad lydelse av artiklarna I, II] och VI i konventionen 
av den 28 januari 1926 mellan Finland, Danmark, Island, Norge och Sverige 
rérande fartygs sjévardighet och utrustning. Den 11 juni 1928. (Finlands Férfatt- 
ningssamling, 1928, No. 221, p. 706.) 

{Proclamation to amend Articles I, III, and VI of the Convention of 28 January 
1926 between Finland, Denmark, Iceland, Norway, and Sweden respecting the 


seaworthiness and equipment of vessels. Dated 11 June 1928.] 


Germany-Portugal 


Acérdo entre Portugal ec a Alemanha sébre o reconhecimento reciproco dos 
certificados de Bordo Livre. 1 de Agosto de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 201, 
p. 1791.) 

[Agreement between Germany and Portugal respecting mutual recognition of 
load-line certificates. Dated 1 August 1928.] 


Union of South Afriea-Pertugal 


* Konvensie aangegaan tussen die Regering van die Unie van Suidafrika en 
die Regering van die Portugese Republiek. 11 September 1928. 

Convenc¢ao entre o Govérno da Republica Portugiiesa e o Govérno da Unido da 
Africa do Sul. 11 Setembro 1928. 

Convention between the Government of the Union of South Africa and the 
Government of the Portuguese Republic. Dated 11 September 1928. 

(Union of South Africa Government Gazette Extraordinary, Vol. LXXIII, 


No. 1728, 17 September 1928, p. 569.) 
[Part. I, Native Labour ; Part. II, Post and railways ; Part III, Customs and 
commercial intercourse ; Part IV, Miscellaneous. |] 


ARGENTINA 


Decreto sobre vigencia del decreto de 25 de junio de 1918, relative al pago de 
indemnizaciones en forma de renta. 27 de julio de 1928. (Crénica Mensual del 
Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, 1928, No. 125, p. 2421.) 

[Decree respecting the continuance in operation of the Decree of 25 June 
1918 respecting the payment of compensation in the form of an annuity. Dated 
27 July 1928.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 
Regulations under the Navigation Act 1912-1926 ; Amendment of Navigation 
(Loading and Unloading) Regulations (Statutory Rules 1928, No. 20). Dated 
23 August 1928. (C. S. R., 1928, No. 89.) 


Queensland 

Order in Council to declare that the Apprenticeship Act 1924-1927 shall apply 
to the trade or industry of “* Cycle building ’’ and that the words * Cycle building ’’ 
shall be inserted in the Schedule after “* Motor Mechanics work’’. Dated 23 Augu t 
1928. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1928, Vol. CXXXI, No. 45, p. 612.) 


Territory for the Seat of Government 


An Ordinance relating to education. No. 20 of 1928. Dated 6 September 1928. 
(Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1928, No. 96, p. 2567.) 
{Age for compulsory school attendance.] 
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Western Australia 


Order in Council under the Factories and Shops Act, 1920, to make a Regulation 
providing that the order tailoring industry shall be deemed to be a special industry 
for the purposes of section 40 of the Act. Dated 12 September 1928. (Government 
Gazette of Western Australia, 1928, No. 44, p. 2058.) 


Order in Council under the Factories and Shops Act, 1920, to make a Regulation 
providing that the following industries be deemed to be special industries for the 
purposes of section 40 of the Act: (1) biscuit and cake making; (2) the clothing 
trades generally. Dated 12 September 1928. (Government Gazette of Western 
Australia, 1928, No. 44, p. 2058.) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesminsters fir Handel und Verkehr im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundeskanzler und dem Bundesminister fiir Heereswesen vom 26. August 
1928 itiber die beim Bergbau erforderlichen allgemeinen Sicherheitsmassregein 
(Allgemeine Bergpolizeiverordnung). (B.G.Bl., 1928, 65. Stiick, No. 238, p. 1503 5 


Verordnung der Bundesregierung vom 30. August 1928 iiber die Dienst- und 
Besoldungsverhaltnisse der Vertragsangestellten des Wirtschaftskérpers ‘‘ Oester- 
reichische Bundesforste ’’ (Dienstordnung fir die Vertragsangestellten der Oester- 
reichischen Bundesforste). (B.G.BI., 1928, 62. Stiick, No. 231, p. 1381.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 29 septembre 1928: Loi du 14 avril 1928 imposant l’ insertion dans 
les cahiers des charges des entreprises de l’Etat d’une clause relative a |’octroi 
d’allocations familiales. — Extension de la loi aux établissements publics et aux 
institutions d’utilité publique. (Moniteur belge, 1928, Nos. 275-276, p. 4150.) 


BULGARIA 


Ukase No. 13: Treaty of Trade and Navigation between Bulgaria and Turkey. 
Dated 12 February 1928. Drj. Vest., 1928, No. 138. 


*Ukase No. 13: Regulations under the Social Insurance Act (granting of inva- 
lidity and old-age pensions). Dated 10 July 1928. (Drj. Vest., 1928, No. 113.) 


DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Wahlordnung zum Gesetz vom 31. August 1928, betreflend Errichtung von 
Arbeitnehmer-Ausschiissen. Vom 18. September 1928. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freic 
Stadt Danzig, 1928, No. 26, p. 189.) 


Weiteres Gesetz iber die Lohn- und Gehaltspfandungen. Vom 25. September 
1928. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie Stadt Danzig, 1928, No. 26, p. 203.) 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Besluit van den Gouverneur Generaal no. 14: Toepasselijkverklaring van 
Artikel 2 der Koelie-ordonnantie in Staatsblad 1911 no. 540 op ondernemingen 
werkende met uit het betrokken gewest afkomstige werklieden. Den 11den Augus- 
tus 1928. (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 441.) 

[Decree No. 14 of the Governor-General, to declare section 2 of the Coolic 
Ordinance (Staatsblad, 1911, No. 540) applicable to undertakings employing workers 
drawn from the provinces there mentioned. Dated 11 August 1928.] 


ECUADOR 


Ley que crea la Direccién General de Estadistica de la Republica del Ecuador. 
Ley de Estadistica. 2 de Agostc de 1928. (Registro Official, 1928, No. 720, p. 7517.) 

{Act to establish a General Directorate of Statistics for the Republic of Ecuador 
(Statistics Act). Dated 2 August 1928.] 
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Regiamento de la Ley de Estadistica. 2 de Agosto de 1928. (Registro Official, 
1928, No. 720, p. 7519.) 
[Regulations under the Statistics Act. Dated 2 August 1928.] 


FINLAND 


* Laki merimieslain muuttamisesta. 11 piiviiné toukokuula 1928. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelina, 1928, No. 195, p. 589.) 

Lag angaende Andring av sjémanslagen. Den 11 may 1928. (Finlands Fér- 
fattningssamling, 1928, No. 193, p. 589.) 

[Act to amend the Seamen’s Act (of 8 March 1924). Dated 11 May 1928.] 


Asetus yétyétd leipomoissa koskevan kansainvilisen sopimuksen voimaan- 
saattamisesta. 11 piiviini toukokuuta 1928. (Suomen Asetuskekoelma, 1928, 
No. 194, p. 591.) 

Férordning om bringande i verkstillighet av internationella konventionen 
angaende nattarbete i bagerier. Den 11 maj 1928. (Finlands Foérfattningssamling, 
1928, No. 194, p. 591.) 

[Order to bring into operation the International Convention concerning night 
work in bakeries. Dated 11 May 1928.] 


Asetus suomalaisten kauppa- alusten kansi- ja konepfillystén pitevyyskir- 
joista. 15 paivini kesikuuta 1928. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1928, No. 199, 
p. 610.) 

Férordningangaende behdérighetsbrev fér dicks- och maskin befil a finska han, 
delsfartyg. Den 15 juni 1928. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 199- 
p. 610.) 

{Order respecting certificates of competency for deck and engine-room officers 
on Finnish merchant vessels. Dated 15 June 1928.] 


Asetus linjaluotsien patevyysehdoista. 15 piiviini kesikuuta 1928. (Suomen 
Asetuskokoelma, 1928, No. 200, p. 615.) 

Férordning angaende kompetensvillkor fér linjelots. Den 15 juni 1928. (Fin- 
lands Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 200, p. 615.) 

[Order respecting certificates of competency for regular pilots. Dated 15 June 
1928.] 


Asetus alusten merikalpoisuutta ja varustusta koskevan kansainviilisen sopi- 
muksen muuttamisesta laaditun selityskirjan voimaansaattamisesta. 15 p&ivina 
kesikuuta 1928. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1928, No. 221, p. 705.) 

Forordning om bringande i verkstallighet av en deklaration angaende Andrad 
lydelse av internationella konventionen rérande fartygs sjévardighet och utrust- 
ning. Den 15 juni 1928. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 221, p. 705.) 

[Order to bring into operation the Proclamation (of 11 June 1928) to amend 
the International Convention (of 28 January 1926, between Finland, Denmark, 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden) respecting the seaworthiness and equipment of 
vessels. Dated 15 June 1928.] 


FRANCE 


Arrété du 21 septembre 1928 modifiant l’arrété du 3 septembre 1921 concer- 
nant la situation des assurés de !a loi des retraites ouvriéres et paysannes et des 
bénéficiaires des institutions d’assurance-invalidité d’Alsace et de Lorraine. (J. O. 
1928, No. 236, p. 10888.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
Algeria 


Arrété du 14 septiembre 1928 rendant exécutoires a |’ Algérie les dispositions de 
Varrété interministériel du 10 mars 1927 déterminant les mesures particuliéres 
de protection et de salubrité applicables dans les chantiers de construction et 
d’entretien des entreprises de distribution d’énergie électrique. (J. O. de l’ Algérie, 
1928, No. 39, p. 501.) 
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French Guinea 


Arrété portant création d’un service d’inspection des établissements classés 
et fixation de l’indemnité allouée aux inspecteurs de ces établissements. Du 24 juil- 
let 1928. (J. O. de la Guinée francaise, 1928, No. 655, p. 304.) 


Arrété fixant les conditions générales 4 imposer dans |’intérét de la sécurité, 
de la salubrité et de la commodité publiques aux établissements dangereux, insa- 
lubres et incommodes rangés dans la 3™¢ classe de l’arrété général du 28 avril 1927. 
Du 29 aodt 1928. (J. O. de la Guinée francaise, 1928, No. 658, p. 355.) 


French West Africa 


Arrété complétant l’article 7 de l’arrété du 20 juin 1925, portant organisation 
des Chambres d’agriculture et d’industrie en Afrique-Occidentale francaise. Du 
ier septembre 1928. (J. O. de l’Afrique-Occidentale francaise, 1928, No. 1253, 
p. 626.) 


Réunion 


Arrété No. 239, promuiguant 4 la Réunion la loi du 31 décembre 1927 relative 
a Vinstitution des commissions consultatives du travail et de l’agriculture dans les 
colonies de la Guadeloupe, de la Martinique et de la Réunion. Du 12 mars 1928. 
(Journal et Bulletin officiel de Tle de la Réunion, 1928, No. 11, p. 139.) 


Arrété No. 247 modifiant et complétant les dispositions des articles 31, 37, 
38, 41 et 75 de l’arrété du 7 mars 1927 portant réglement général des prisons. 
Du 10 mars 1928. (Journal et Bulletin officiel de I’Ile de la Réunion, 1928, No. 11, 
p. 143.) 

Arrété No. 250 réglementant le fonctionnement de 1’école manuelle (d’apprentis- 
sage). Du 10 mars 1928. (Journal et Bulletin officiel de I’Ile de la Réunion, 1928, 
No. 11, p. 146.) 


St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands 


Arrété No. 290 portant réorganisation de |’ Instruction publique aux Iles Saint- 
Pierre et Miquelon. Du 6 septembre 1928. (J. O. des Iles Saint-Pierre et Miquelon, 
1928, No. 19, p. 887.) 


GERMANY 
Verordnung uber Versicherungspflichtgrenze, Gehalts- und Beitragsklassen 


in der Angestelltenversicherung und der knappschaftlichen Pensionsversicherung 
der Angestellten. Vom 10. August 1928. (R.G.BI., T. 1928, No. 33, p. 372.) 


Verordnung iiber die Héchstbezugsdauer der Krisenunterstiitzung fir dltere 
Arbeitslose. Vom 13. August 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 32, p. 367.) 


Verordnung iiber die Héchstbezugsdauer der Krisenunterstitzung fiir Arbeits- 
lose. Vom 27. August 1928. (R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 34, p. 373.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


An Act to amend the Theatrical Employers. Registration Act, 1925. Dated 
3 August 1928. 18 & 19 Geo. V, ch. 46. 


Northern Ireland 


** The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Year) Regulations (Northern Ire- 
land), 1928, dated 15 June 1928, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern 
Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
(S. R. & O. of Northern Ireland, 1928, No. 73.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Exempt Persons) Regulations (Northern 
ireland), 1928, dated 27 June 1928, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern 
Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
(S. R. & O. of Northern Ireland, 1928, No. 61.) 
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The Unemployment Insurance (Periods of Incapacity) Regulations (Northern 
Ireland), 1928, dated 27 June 1928, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern 
Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
(S. R. & O. of Northern Ireland, 1928, No. 74.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Review of Claims) Regulations (Northern 
Ireland), 1928, dated 27 June 1928, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern 
Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
(S. R. & O. of Northern Ireland, 1928, No. 75.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Payment of Travelling Expenses) Regulations 
(Northern Ireland), 1928, dated 27 June 1928, made by the Ministry of Labour 
for Northern Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920(10 & 11 Geo. V, 
ch. 30). (S. R. & O. of Northern Ireland, 1928, No. 76.) 


The National Health and Unemployment Insurance (Stamps) Regulations 
(Northern Ireland), dated 9 July 1928, made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern 
Ireland under section 129 (11) of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924, as 
respects health insurance stamps and as respects unemployment insurance stamps, 
under section 16 of the Unemployment Insurance Act (Northern Ireland), 1928. 
(S. R. & O. of Northern Ireland, 1928, No. 81.) 


GREECE 


Act No. 3600 to ratify and amend the Legislative Decree of 7 October 1927 
respecting elementary agricultural education. Dated 5 July 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 
1928, No. 121, p. 895.) 


GUATEMALA 


Decreto numero 967 [establecer, bajo la depend-ncia del Ministerio de Agri» 
cultura, una Seccién administrativa que se denominara de Colonizacién Agraria, 
Repatriacién e Inmigracién]. 19 de enero de 1928. (El Guatemalteco, 23 de enero 


de 1928, Vol. CXIX, No. 35, p. 193.) 

[Decree No. 967 (to set up in the Ministry of Agriculture an administrative 
section entitled ‘‘ Land Settlement, Repatriation, and Immigration Section ’’). 
Dated 19 January 1928.] 


Decreto numero 968: Ley Reglamentaria de Educacién Publica. 9 de febrero 
de 1928. (El Guatemalteco, 10 de febrero de 1928, Vol. CXIX, No. 51, p. 277; 
11 de febrero de 1928, Vol. CXIX, No. 52, p. 289.) 

[Decree No. 968, to issue the Education Act. Dated 9 February 1928.] 


Decreto nimero 969 [se reforma el articulo 36 de la Ley de Extranjeria}. 
15 de febrero de 1928. (El Guatemalteco, 22 de febrero de 1928, Vol. CX IX, No. 61, 
p. 361.) 

[Decree No. 969 (to amend section 36 of the Aliens Act). Dated 15 February 
1928.] 

Decreto numero 1536 [se aprueba el Decreto gubernativo namero 969, de 
fecha 15 de febrero pr6éximo pasado}. 1 de mayo de 1928. (El Guatemalteco, 2 de 
julio de 1928, Vol. CXX, No. 69, p. 513.) 

[Decree No. 1536 (to ratify Governmental Decree No. 969 of 15 February last). 
Dated 1 May 1928.] 


Reglamento para el debido cumplimiento del Decreto gubernativo nimero 967. 
29 de febrero de 1928. (El Guatemalteco, 15 de marzo de 1928, Vol. CX IX, No. 80, 
p. 521.) 

[Regulations for the execution of Governmental Decree No. 967 (of 19 January 
1928, setting up a Land Settlement, Repatriation and Immigration Section in the 
Ministry of Agriculture). Dated 29 February 1928.] 


Reférmase el Regiamento de Barberias aprobado por acuerdo de 28 de noviem- 
bre de 1927. 27 de marzo de 1928. (El Guatemalteco, 10 de abril de 1928, 
Vol. CXIX, No. 99, p. 693.) 

{Amendment of Regulations approved on 28 November 1927 respecting barbers’ 
shops. Dated 27 March 1928.] 
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Decreto numero 1535 [se aprueba el Decreto nimero 950, dictado por el Ejecutivo 
con fecha 31 de agosto de 1927]. 1 de mayo de 1928. (El Guatemalteco, 2 de julio 
de 1928, Vol. CXX, No. 69, p. 513.) 

[Decree No. 1535 (to ratify Decree No. 950 issued by the Executive on 31 August 
1927). Dated 1 May 1928. (Temporary restriction of immigration of Turks ,natives 
of Palestine and Lebanon, Arabs, and Syrians.)] 


Decreto namero 1547: Ley de Responsabilidades. 25 de mayo de 1928. (El 
Guatemalteco, 21 de junio de 1928, Vol. CXX, No. 61, p. 449.) 

[Decree No. 1547: Official Duties and Liabilities Act. (Public employees.) 
Dated 25 May 1928.] 


Decreto nimero 1554 [se aprueba el Decreto gubernativo namero 967 del 
afio en corso]. 29 de mayo de 1928. (El Guatemalteco, 20 de junio de 1928, Val.CXX, 
No. 60, p. 441.) 

[Decree No. 1554 (to ratify Governmental Decree No. 967 of the current year). 
Dated 29 May 1928. (Land Settlement, immigration, etc.)] 


INDIA 


* An Act further to amend the Indian Mines Act, 1923, for certain purposes* 
No. XIII of 1928. Assented to 20 September 1928. (Gazette of India, 1928, No. 39, 
Part IV, p. 30.) 


* An Act to amend the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1928, for a certain purposes 
No. XV of 1928. Assented to 25 September 1928. (Gazette of India, 1928, No. 39, 
Part IV, p. 32.) 

An Act to amend certain enactments and to repeal certain other enactments. 
No. XVIII of 1928. Assented to 25 September 1928. (Gazette of India, 1928, 
No. 39, Part IV, p. 35.) 

{Amends inter alia sections 217 and 227 of the Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act. No. XXI_ of 1923.] 


IRISH FREE STATE 


National Health Insurance (Collection of Contributions) Amendment Regula- 
tions, 1928. (No date.) (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 39.) 

National Health Insurance. Insurance Committees Amendment Regulations, 
1928. (No date.) (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 41.) 

Trade Boards (District Trade Committees) Regulations, 1928. Dated 31 July 
1928. (S. R. & O., 1928, No. 53.) 


ITALY 


* Regio decreto-legge 14 giugno 1928, n. 1647. Tutela della vita umana in 
mare. (Numero di pubblicazione : 2088.) (G. U., 1928, No. 173, p. 3454.) 
{Royal Legislative Decree No. 1647 : safety of life at sea. Dated 14 June 1928.|] 


Regio decreto-legge 17 giugno 1928, n. 1314. Passaggio delle scuole e degli 
istituti d’istruzione tecnica-professionale dalla dipendenza del Ministero dell’ 
economia nazionale a quella del Ministero della pubblica istruzione. (Numero di 
pubblicazione : 1743.) (G. U., 1928, No. 146, p. 2794.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1314, to transfer technical and trade schools and edu- 
cationa) institutions from the Ministry of National Economy to the Ministry of 
Education. Dated 17 June 1928.] 


Regio decreto 3 agosto 1928, n. 2139. Facolta al Ministro per gli affari esteri d' 
derogare alla disposizione di cui al comma )) dell’ art. 2 del R. decreto 14 marzo 
1909, n. 130, relativa al trasporto degli emigranti. (Numero di pubblicazionc : 
2593.) (G. U., 1928, No. 229, p. 4714.) 

{Royal Decree No. 2139, to authorise the Minister of Foreign Affairs to permit 
exceptions to the provisions of section 2 (b) of Royal Decree No. 130 of 14 March 
1909, respecting the transportation of emigranis.. Dated 3 August 1928.] 
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JAPAN 


Ordinance No. 30 to amend the Regulations for the employment and relief of 
miners. Dated 1 September 1928. 


LITHUANIA 


Pavyzdinis ligoniu kasu statutas. (Vyriausybés Zinios, (25 August] 1928, 
No. 282, p. 1.) 
{Model rules for sick funds. (No date.)] 


MOROCCO 
Dahir du 4 juillet 1928/15 moharrem 1347, portant création d’un Office des 
familles nombreuses francaises. (Bulletin officiel, 1928, No. 821, p. 1922.) 


Dahir du 4 juillet 1928/15 moharrem 1347 concernant les habitations salubres 
et a bon marché. (Bulletin officiel du Maroc, 1928, No. 821, p. 1924.) 


Dahir du 7 juillet 1928/19 moharrem 1347 portant modification de l'article 388 
du dahir du 12 aoft 1913/9 ramadan 1331 formant code des obligations et des 
contrats. (Bulletin officiel du Maroc, 1928, No. 826, p. 2241.) 


NETHERLANDS 


Besluit van den 2isten Juli 1928, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 18 April 1921 (Staatsblad no. 678) tot vaststelling van de regelen nopens de 
verdeeling der in artikel 19, eerste lid, der Wet op de Rijksverzekeringsbank 
(Staatsblad 1920, no. 780) bedoelde kosten, laststelijk gewijzigd bij het Koninklijk 
Besluit van 15 Juli 1925 (Staatsblad no. 333). (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 304.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 18 April 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 678), 


to issue rules for the allocation of the expenses mentioned in section 19 (1) of the 
Act concerning the State Insurance Bank (Staatsblad, 1920, No. 780), as last 
amended by the Royal Decree of 15 July 1925 (Siaatsblad, No. 333). Dated 21 July 
1928.] 


Besluit van den 21isten Augustus 1928, bepalende de bekendmaking in het 
Staatsblad van het ontwerp-verdrag van Washington, betreffende den leftijd 
waarop kinderen mogen worden toegelaten tot het verrichten van arbeid in nijver- 
heidsondernemingen (Staatsblad 1922, No. 369). (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 341.) 

[Decree to promulgate the Draft Convention adopted at Washington, fixing 
the minimum age for the admission of children to industrial employment. Dated 
21 August 1928.] 


Besluit van den 15den September 1928, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk Besluit 
van 15 Juli 1922 (Staatsblad no. 451) tot vaststelling van een algemeenen maatregel 
van bestuur als bedoeld in het eerste, vierde en vijfde lid van artikel 111 der Onge- 
vallenwet 1921, zooals dat besluit laatstelijk is gewijzigd bij Koninklijk Besluit 
van 25 Mei 1926 (Staatsblad no. 152). (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 366.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 15 July 1922 (Staatsblad No. 451) issuing 
administrative regulations as provided in section 111 (1), (4), and (5) of the Acci- 
dents Act, 1921, as last amended by the Royal Decree of 25 May 1926 (Staatsblad, 
No. 152). Dated 15 September 1928.] 


NORWAY 


Kongelig resolusjon. Den i §§ 1 nr. 2 a og 10 nr. 1 a i lov om sykeforsikring 
omhandlede inntektsgrense for henholdsvis pliktig og frivillig forsikring fastsettes 
inntil videre til kr. 5.400.00. 17. aug. 1928. (Norsk Lovtidende, 1928, No. 33, 
p. 491.) 

[Royal Resolution to provide that the income limit for voluntary and compul- 
sory insurance referred to in sections 1 (2a) and 10 (1a) of the Sickness Insurance 
Act shall be fixed until further notice at 5,400 kroner. Dated 17 August 1928.] 
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Kongelig resolusjon, hvorved bestemmes at lov nr. 11 av 22 juni 1928 um 
brigde i lov um ulukketrygding for fiskarar fra 10 desember 1920 med tilleggslover 
skal tre i kraft fra og med 1 november 1928. 7. septbr. 1928. (Norsk Lovtidende, 
1928, No. 34, p. 509.) 

[Royal Resolution to provide that Act No. 11 of 22 June 1928 to amend the 
Act of 10 December 1920 respecting accident compensation for fishermen and the 
supplementary Acts shall come into operation on 1 November 1928. Dated 7 Sep- 
tember 1928.] 


PERU 


Ley de 1° de Enero de 1928 sobre alquileres. (Crénica Mensual del Departa- 
mento Nacional del Trabajo, 1928, No. 125, p. 2439.) 
[Act respecting rents. Dated 1 January 1928.] 


Ley num. 6207. Reservando exclusivamente para las naves de bandera naciona! 
el trafico de cabotaje en el litoral peruano. 14 de Mayo de 1928. (El Peruano, 1928, 
No. 128, p. 597.) 

[Act No. 6207, to reserve coasting trade in Peruvian waters exclusively to 
vessels under the national flag. Dated 14 May 1928.] 


POLAND 


* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 marca 1928 r. o 
godzinach handlu i godzinach otwarcia zakladow handlowych i niektérych prze- 
myslowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 38, poz. 364, p. 803.) 

[Order of the President respecting the hours for business and hours of opening 
of commercial establishments and certain industrial establishments. Dated 
22 March 1928.] : 


Rozporzadzznie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 marca 1928r. o organi- 


zacji i zakresie dzialania wladz marynarki handlowej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, 
No. 38, poz. 366, p. 812.) ; 

{Order of the President respecting the organisation and competence of the 
authorities for the Merchant Service. Dated 22 March 1928.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 marca 1928 r. w sprawie 
zmiany niektérych postanowich ustawy z dnia 17 lutego 1922 r. o panstwowej 
sluzbie cywilnej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 38, poz. 367, p. 814.) 

[Order of the President to amend certain provisions of the Act of 17 February 
1922 respecting the civil service. Dated 22 March 1928.]} 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 marca 1928 r. w sprawie 
zmiany niektérych postanowien ustawy z dnia 17 lutego 1922 r. 0 organizacji 
wiladz dyscyplinarnych i postepowaniu dyscyplinarnem przeciwko i funkcjonar- 
juszom panstwowym. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 38, poz. 369, p. 815.) 

[Order of the President to amend certain provisions of the Act of 17 February 
1922, respecting the organisation of disciplinary authorities and disciplinary 
procedure against salaried civil servants. Dated 22 March 1928.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 marca 1928 r. w sprawie 
zmiany niektérych przepis6w o uposazeniu funkcjonarjusz6w panstwowych i 
wojska oraz sedziéw i prokurator6éw. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 38, poz. 370, 
p. 816.) 

[Order of the President to amend certain provisions respecting the remuneration 
of salaried civil servants and military employees and of judges and public prose- 
cutors. Dated 22 March 1928.] 


Obwieszezenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 21 maja 1928, r. o spros- 
towaniu bledu w rozporzadzeniu Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 22 marca 
1928 r. o godzinach handlu i godzinach otwarcia zakladow handlowych i niektérych 
przemyslowych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 57, poz. 545, p. 1212.) 

[Proclamation of the President to correct an error in his Order of 22 March 
1928, respecting the hours of business and of opening for commercial establish- 
ments and certain industrial establishments. Dated 21 May 1928.] 
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PORTUGAL 


Carta de Confirmagao e Ratificagéo do projecto de Convencao adoptado na 
primeira sessao da Conferéncia Internacional do Trabalho, realizada em Washing- 
ton de 29 de Outubro a 29 de Novembro de 1919, limitando a oito horas por dia 
e a quarenta e oito horas por semana o numero de horas de trabalho nos estabele- 
cimentos industriais. 25 de Agosto de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 207, 
p. 1840.) 

[Charter of Confirmation and Ratification of the Draft Convention adopted 
at the First Session of the International Labour Conference held in Washington 
from 29 October to 29 November 1919, limiting the hours of work in industrial 
undertakings to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week. Dated 25 August 
1928.] 


Carta de Confirmacgao e Retilicagio do projecto de Convencao adoptado na 
terceira sessao da Conferéncia Internacional do Trabalho, realizada em Genebra 
de 25 de Outubro a 21 de Novembro de 1921, relativo A aplicacdo do descanso 
semanal nos estabelecimentos industriais. 25 de Agosto de 1928. (Diario do 
Govérno, 1928, No. 207, p. 1846.) 

[Charter of Confirmation and Ratification of the Draft Convention adopted at 
the Third Session of the International Labour Conference held in Geneva from 
25 October to 21 November 1921, concerning the application of the weekly rest in 
industrial undertakings. Dated 25 August 1928.] 


Decreto n. 15:915 — Ratifica o Acérdo entre Portugal e a Alemanha sébre o 
reconhecimento reciproco dos certificados de Bordo Livre. 1 de Setembro de 1928. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1928, Nc. 201, p. 1791.) 

[Decree No. 15915, to ratify the Agreement between Germany and Portugal 
respecting the mutual recognition of load-line certificates. Dated 1 September 
1928.] 


Decreto n. 15:917 —- Aprova a Carta Organica da colonia de Angola. 1 de 
Setembro de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 201, p. 1793.) 

[Decree No. 15917 to approve the Constitution of the Colony of Angola. Dated 
1 September 1928.] 


Decreto n. 16:000 — Constitui na Direccao da Marinha um conselho adminis- 
trativo. Extingue os conselhos administrativos das Direccées da Marinha Mercante, 
das Pescarias, das Construccées Civis e do Fundo de Proteccao A Marinha Mercante. 
28 de Setembra de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 228, p. 2039.) 

[Decree No. 16000, to create an Executive Board for the General Directorate 
of Shipping, and to abolish the Executive Boards of the Directorates of Merchant 
Shipping, Fisheries and Shipbuilding and of the Merchant Service Welfare Fund. 
Dated 28 September 1928.] 


Decreto n. 16:001 — Estabelece a penalidade a aplicar ao pessoal portugués de 
assisténcia aos emigrantes portugueses embarcado nos navios estrangeiros, em 
virtude das disposicées do decreto n. 13:213, que delinquir durante as viagens e 
nao fér chamado a bordo a responsabilidade pela autoridade idénea. 4 de Outubro 
de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 229, p. 2041.) 

[Decree No. 16001, to fix the penalty to be imposed on Portuguese officials 
travelling on foreign vessels for the assistance of Portuguese emigrants under 
Decree No. 13213 (of 4 March 1927), in the event of the commission by the said 
officials during the voyage of offences for which proceedings are not taken against 
them on board by the competent authority. Dated 4 October 1928.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 

Angola 

Portaria n. 150: Determina a nova edicaéo do Diploma Orgauice de Crédito 
Agricola e de Colonizacaéo de Angola. 13 de Julho de 1928. (Boletim Oficial da 
colonia de Angela, 1928, No. 28, p. 461.) 

[Order No. 150, to provide for the republication of the Decree respecting the 
organisation of credits for agriculture and land settlement in Angola. Dated 
13 July 1928.] 
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RUMANIA 


Decizie Ministerului Muncii, Cooperatiunii si Asigurarilor Sociale No. 29.870: 
Orariul pentru magazinele de flori din Capitala. 31 Julie 1928. (Monitorul Oficial, 
1928, No. 171, p. 6872.) 

{Order No. 29870 of the Ministry of Labour, Co-operation and Social Insurance, 
respecting the hours of opening for florists’ shops in the Capital. Dated 31 July 
1928.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Decree respecting the administration of the Order of 26 November 1927 re- 
specting employment exchanges. Dated 10 July 1928. (Sluzbene Novine, 1928, 
No. 183-LX1I.) 


Decree of the Minister of Social Affairs to vary the salary classification for the 
pension insurance of salaried employees in Slovenia and Dalmatia. Dated 15 August 
1928. (Sluzbene Novine, 1928, No. 191-LXIII.) 


Regulations for the establishment of a pension fund for the staff of the Direc- 
torate of Inland Navigation. Dated 24 August 1928. (Sluzbene Novine, 1928, 
No. 207-LXVILI.) 


SPAIN 


Real orden organizando los servicios de la Subdireccién de Obras Sociales de la 
Direccién general de Accién Social y Emigracién. 27 de Agosto de 1928. (Gaceta 
de Madrid, 1928, Ne. 247, p. 1284.) 

[Royal Order to organise the services of the Sub-Directorate of Social Work 
in the General Directorate of Social Work and Emigration. Dated 27 August 1928.} 


Real orden dictando reglas para la obtencién de los auxilios que el Estado 
dispensa a las entidades cuyos estatutos disponen en favor de sus socios el pago de 
indemnizaciones por paro forzoso, con arreglo a lo prevenido en el Real decreto de 
27 de Abril de 1923. 24 de Septiembre de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 269, 
p. 1740.) 

[Royal Order to issue rules for the granting of subsidies by the State to asso- 
ciations whose rules provide for the payment to their members of benefit in case of 
involuntary unemployment, in accordance with the provisions of the Decree of 
27 April 1923. Dated 28 September 1928.] 


Real decreto derogando en su totalid-d el Estatuto de Ensefianza Mercantil 
aprobado por Real decreto de 28 de Noviembre de 1925, y disponiendo que para el 
préximo curso de 1928-1929 siga rigiendo en todas las Escuelas de Comercio el 
Real decreto de 31 de Agosto de 1922. 29 de Septiembre de 1928. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1928, No. 277, p. 68.) 

[Royal Decree to repeal the Commercial Education Code approved by the Royal 
Decree of 28 November 1925, and to provide that the Royal Decree of 31 August 
1922 shall apply to all commercial schools during the session 1928-1929. Dated 
29 September 1928.] 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


Notification No. 940 under Ordinance No. 197 (Labour) to amend Rule No. 1 
of the Rules published as Gazette Notification No. 1062 in the Gazette of 13 June 
1924, as amended by Notification No. 1307, published in the Gazette of 30 July 
1926, by deleting the first paragraph and substituting therefor the following : 
Deputy Controllers of Labour may perform all the duties and exercise all the powers 
of the Controller under this Ordinance except as to sections 6, 27 (3), 35, 36, 126 
(2), 129, 148, 149, 194, 196. Dated 30 January 1928. (Straits Settlements Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1928, Vol. LXIII, No. 34, pv. 811.) 


An Ordinance to restrict, in certain circumstances, the immigration of labourers 
into the Colony and to provide for the removal from the Colony of prohibited 
immigrant labourers. No. 11 of 1928. Assented to 30 May 1928. (Straits Settle- 
ments Government Gazette, 1928, No. 39, Vol. LXIII, p. 910.) 
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SWEDEN 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende undantag for medborgare i Cuba fran visss 
bestammelser i lagen den 17 Juni 1916 (nr 235) om férsikring fér olycksfall i arbete. 
Den 24 Augusti 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 331, p. 965.) 

[Royal Notification to exempt citizens of Cuba from certain provisions of the 
Act of 17 June 1916 (No. 235) respecting insurance against industrial accidents. 
Dated 24 August 1928.] 


SWITZERLAND 
Zurich 


* Gesetz tiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 20. Mai 1928. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


An Ordinance to amend the Prevention of Accidents Ordinance. No. 11. 
Dated 30 May 1928. 


UGANDA 


An Ordinance to make Provision for Procedure in Civil Courts. No. 249. 
Dated 5 May 1928. (Official Gazette of the Uganda Protectorate, 1928, Vol. X XI, 
No. 8A, p. 171.) 


An Ordinance to amend the Asiatic Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Ordinance. 
No. 8 of 1928. Assented to 5 May 1928. (Official Gazette Extraordinary of the 
Uganda Protectorate, 1928, Vol. X XI, No. 8A, p. 201.) 


URUGUAY 


Ley. Se declaran comprendidos en la ley que cred la Caja de Jubilaciones de 
Empleados y Obreros de Servicios Paiblicos a unos empleados y obreros de Socie- 
dades Anénimas y similares. 6 de Agosto de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 1928, No. 6652, 
p. 387-A.) 

{Act to provide that cerlain wage-earning and salaried employees of joint- 
stock and similar companies shall be subject to the Act (of 6 October 1919) which 
set up the pension fund for wage-earning and salaried employees in the public 
service. Dated 6 August 1928.] 


Resolucién. Se aprucba un Reglamento de subsidios a otorgarse .. personal 
obrero de los Talleres d: Obras Puiblicas. 11 de Septiembre de 1928. (Diario Offi- 
cial, 1928, No. 6676, p. 673-A.) 

{Resolution to approve the regulations for the (unemployment) benefit to be 
granted to wage-earning employees on public works. Dated 11 September 1928.] 








Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


League of Nations. Permanent Mandates Commission. Minutes of the Thirteenth 
Session held at Geneva 12-29 June 1928. Including the Report of the Commission 
to the Council. Publications VI. A. Mandates 1928. VI. A. 9. Geneva, 1928. 238 pp. 


Saar Territory. Jahres-Bericht der Bergbehérde und Gewerberdte des 
Saargebietes fir 1927. Mit Tabellen. 61 pp. 


Permanent Court of International Justiee. Interpretation of the Greco- Turkish 
Agreement of 1 December 1926 (Final Protocol, Article IV). Publications Series B. 
No. 16, 28 August 1928. Collection of Advisory Opinions. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 
1928. 29 pp. 


Confédération internationale des Syndieats chrétiens. Quatritme Congrés, Munich, 
25-28 septembre 1928. Rapport du secrétaire. Utrecht. 144 pp. 

Contains the report of the Secretary of the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions for the period 1925-1928 and brief reports on the development of the 
affiliated organisations and of the international trade federations. A list of the 
addresses of the national and international Christian trade union organisations is 
given in the appendix. 


Conférence internationale des Organisations privées pour la Protection des 
Migrants. Annuaire international 1927. Geneva. 81 pp. 


II Confereneia internacional de Emigracidn e Inmigracién, La Habana, 31 de 
Marzo-17 de Abril de 1928. Acta final. Havana, 1928. 64 pp. 


VI Conterenza dell’ Unione Internazionale contro la Tabereolosi, 24-27 Settem- 
bre 1928. La Tubercolosi. Scienza e Legge nella lotta contro la tubercolosi a traverso 
i tempi e nei diversi paesi. Preface by Prof. Ettore Mincniarava. Published by 
the Italian Ministry of the Interior, General Directorate of Public Health. Rome, 
1928. Vol. I, xt1v + 720 pp. Vol. II, 522 pp. Vol. III, 643 pp. Vol. IV, 1172 pp. 

It is not possible to mention here each of the reports submitted to the Sixth 
Conference of the International Union against Tuberculosis and now published 
in these excellently printed volumes ; it will suffice to indicate their arrangement 
in eight sections devoted to the following subjects : historical survey of our present 
knowledge of tuberculosis and laryngeal phthisis; bacteriology, etiology and 
immunisation ; therapeutics of tuberculosis ; the work of congresses, conferences 
and associations to combat tuberculosis ; legislation in the different countries ; 
the housing policy in Italy. There is no need to emphasise the interest of these 
reports which constitute a valuable and up-to-date survey of the questions studied 


Congrés international de Protection de l’Enianec, Paris, juillet 1928. Vol. 1, 
424 pp. Vol. II, pp. 425-782. . 

Fédération internationale des Employés et des Techniciens. Rapport moral et 
financier sur la période I1°* juillet 1925-1** juillet 1928. Amsterdam, 1928. 
114 pp. 


Fédération internationale des Ouvriers du Transport. La prévention des accidents 
aux chemins de fer par l’introduction de l’attelage automatique. Aux délégués a la 
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XI® session de la Conférence internationale du Travail. Amsterdam, 1928. 158 pp. 


International Country Life Commission. Proceedings of the Second International 
Country Life Commission held at Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
U.S.A., 3-6 August 1927. Bulletin No. 5.187 pp. English Edition : Eben Mum- 
ford, Michigan State College. French edition : Paul de Vuyst, 40 Rue des Joyeuses 
Entrées, Louvain, Belgium. 

The International Country Life Commission, the purpose of which is to amelior- 
ate social and cultural conditions on the countryside, held its second conference at 
East Lansing, Michigan, in August 1927. The above report contains the papers 
read at the Conference and the discussions which followed. 


Internationale Union der Lebensmittelarbeiter. Die Léhne der Lebensmittel- 
arbeiter in den verschiedenen Landern am 1. August 1927. Zurich, 1927. 18 pp. 


International Hydrographic Bureau. List of Lije-saving Stations of the World 
with their Equipment and Geographical Positions. By Rear-Admiral Nisiack. 
Second Edition. Special publication No. 18 (Revised), 18 July 1928. With notes 
in English and French on the organisation of life-saving services, signals, etc. 
Monaco. 88 pp. Obtainable from the General Secretary, 3 Avenue du Port, Monaco. 
$30 or 765 French francs. Reduction on 10 or more copies. 


This publication, extremely useful to all officers responsible for safety of lif 
at sea, gives an idea of the importance of the efforts and expenditure in the different 
countries in connection with the safety of seamen and shipping. No doubt the 
work it refers to is still far from complete, as is proved by the absence of live-saving 
establishments in Greece, and on almost the whole of the Asiatic coast, the coasts 
of Africa (with the exception of Algeria and Tunis and the ports of the Union of 
South Africa), such dangerous coasts as those of Newfoundland, Labrador and 
Greenland, the West Indies, Central America and a large part of South America, 
and, finally, Oceania. But the results achieved are already appreciable. 

The volume gives the signals approved by the International Marine Conference 
convened at Washington in 1889, and a clear and comprehensive list of the life- 


saving stations of the world arranged according to country, with their equipment 
and geographical positions. 

International Secretariat of Painters and Kindred Trades. Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Reports of the National Unions of the Painters and Kindred Trades for the 
Years 1926 and 1927. Hamburg. 36 pp. 


Soeiété universelle du Théatre. Premier Congrés international du Thédtre et pre- 
mier Festival international d’ Art dramatique et lyrique. Organisés par lU’ Union 
frangaise de la S.U.D.T., juin 1927, Paris. Paris, Les Cahiersdu Théatre, 224 pp., 
illustr. 

This well illustrated volume contains the reports of the first International 
Theatrical Congress and Festival of Dramatic and Lyric Art held in Paris, June 
and July 1927, Mr. Firmin Gémier, founder of the Société universelle du Theédtre, 
presiding. It gives the speeches delivered, describes the work of the sixteen sections 
of the Congress — several of which dealt with economic and social questions affect- 
ing dramatic artistes — and, finally, contains a list of the nations represented and 
the text of the resolutions passed. 


Union internationale d’études sociales. Code social. Esquisse d’une synthése 
sociale catholique. Paris, Editions Spes, 1928. 141 pp. 

This code is the result of five years’ work. From 1920 to 1925 a yearly meeting 
of some thirty professors and authorities on social questions from nine countries of 
Western and Central Europe was held under the chairmanship of Cardinal Mercier. 
The code drawn up is a synthesis of present day problems connected with family, 
civic, economic and international life, presented from the Catholic viewpoint. 

The volume is published also in German and in English. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Department of Health. Division of Industrial Hygiene. An Investigation into 
the Health of Employees in Gas-Making Plants. By Frank H. Kerr, D.S.O., M.D., 
B.S., D.P.H. Publication No. 7. Melbourne. 88 pp. 

Contains an interesting account of an investigation into the effects of exposure 
to inhalation of carbon monoxide gas and of working in high temperatures among 
workers in gas-making plants, undertaken at the request of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. The technique of coal-gas production, 
the action of carbon monoxide gas on the body, and the effects of excessive heat 
and light are examined in turn. The most important part of the report, however, 
relates to the results of the medical examination of 370 workers and the mortality 
and morbidity statistics collected. 


Development and Migration Commission. Report on Unemployment and Business 
Stability in Australia. Melbourne, 1928. 53 pp., graphs. i 

This report, a summary of which was given in Industrial and Labour Inform- 
ation, Vol. XX VII, No. 12, pp. 328-330, contains a comprehensive survey of the 
position with regard to unemployment in Australia, and discusses causes and 
possible remedies. All the available statistical information concerning employ- 
ment and unemployment is collected together in convenient form in an appendix, 
and is further illustrated by a series of graphs. <A special appendix contains an 
interesting report by Professor D. B. CopLaNnp, of Melbourne University, on the 
influence of the business cycle on fluctuations of employment in Australia. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 
Registry of Friendly Soeieties. Friendly Societies and Trade Unions, ard Trans- 


actions under the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. (Report of the Registrar for the 
twelve months ended 30 June 1927.) Sydney, 1928. 21 pp. 1s. 9d. 


BELGIUM 

Ministére de Il’ Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyanec sociale. Administration 
des Mines. L’industrie charbonniére pendant l’année 1927. Statistique provisoire et 
vue d’ensemble sur exploitation. By J. Lznacgz and H. Anciaux. Brussels, 
1928. 23 pp. 


CANADA 

Department of Labour. Technical Education Braneh. Studies in Occupations, 
No. 3. Office Work — General. 18 pp. No. 4. Office Work — Stenography. 20 pp. 
Ottawa, 1928. 


ONTARIO 
Department of Agriculture. Report of the Women’s Institutes of the Province of 
Ontario, 1927. Toronto, 1928. 96 pp. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Department of Agriculture. Reporl of the Saskatchewan Overseas Livestock 
Marketing Commission 1927. Regina, 1928. 425 pp., graphs. $1. 

This report, submitted to the Department of Agriculture by the Saskatchewan 
Agricultural Research Foundation at the request of the Saskatchewan Overseas 
Livestock Marketing Commission, contains the results of the investigations made 
by the Commission into live-stock marketing and live-stock production in Europe. 
Originally planned in connection with the marketing of Canadian livestock in 
Great Britain, and designed to include a study of co-operative bacon factories in 
England, the Irish Free State and Denmark, the enquiry was extended to embrace 
some of the Baltic States and, at the request of the United Farmers of Canada, 
to include the collection of data on the social aspects of rural community organisa- 
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tion in the countries visited. The report first makes a bricf general review of 
agricultural reconstruction in Europe, touching on the economic causes which 
play such a disturbing réle in the agricultural industry and on the findings of the 
International Economic Conference of 1927. 

A careful study is then made of the conditions obtaining on farms, the effects 
of large and small-scale holding, and social and educational conditions. 

Attention is drawn to the necessity for farmers to adapt production to world 
requirements. Danish farmers are stated to give untiring attention to the produc- 
tion of those types, grades and qualities of agricultural products which meet market 
requirements. In this connection the investigators state that ‘‘a need exists in 
Canada for . . . a Department, or Bureau, the special work of which would be to 
conduct studies in marketing research, in order that data would be readily available 
to the agricultural industry of the Dominion.’’ The theory is advanced that 
farmers should not be forced to produce or sell on a speculative basis, but that 
agriculture should be regularised by perfecting machinery for controlling costs 
and relating costs properly to selling prices. 

The report is a useful contribution to the study of agricultural conditions in 
the northern countries of Europe. 


FRANCE 


Ministére du Travail, de Il’ Hygiéne, de P Assistanee et de la Prévoyance sociales. 
Direetion du Travail. Statistique des gréves survenues pendant lannce 1925. Paris. 
xu -+ 142 pp. 


GERMANY 


Statistisehes Amt der Stadt Berlin. Erster Verwaltungsbericht der neuen Stadt- 
gemeinde Berlinfairdie Zeit vom 1. Oktober 1920 bis 31. Mdrz 1924. Heft 15. Ver- 
waltungsbezirk Charlottenburg. 67 pp. Heft 26. Verwaltungsbezirk Weissensee. 
45 pp. Berlin. 


Statistisehes Reichsamt. Volks-, Berufs- und Betriebszdhlung vom 16. Juni 
1925. Berufszdhlung. Die berufliche und soziale Gliederung der Bevilkerung des 
Deutschen Reichs. ‘Teil 1. LEinfiihrung in die Berufszdhlung 1925. Methode der 
Berufsstatistik — Erhebungs- und Bearbeitungsplan. Teil Il. Die Reichsbevilkerung 
nach Haupt- und Nebenbetuj. Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. Band 402. Berlin, 
1927. 


HAMBURG 
Arbeitsumt. Jahresbericht 1927. WHamburg, 1928. 38 pp., illustr. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Edueation. Education jor Industry and Commerce. A Survey of the 
existing arrangements for Co-operation between Industry, Commerce and the Profes- 
sions and the Technical School System of England and Wales. Educational Pamph- 
lets No. 64. Industry Series No. 1. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 101 pp. 
6d. paper covers, 1s. 6d. cloth bound. 

** This survey of the arrangements at present in force for securing co-operation 
between the technical schools and the industries of England and Wales is intended ”’, 
the preface states, ‘* as an introduction to a new series of inquiries into the orga- 
nisation and methods of what is commonly called technical education’’. The 
arrangements to *‘ keep in touch ”’ with the technical schoo) system of England 
and Wales on the one hand and the needs of industry, commerce and the profes- 
sions on the other, fail roughly into two classes : ‘* first, the connections established 
by a local education authority with the trades and industries within its own 
administrative area, and, secondly, wider forms of co-operation on a national or 
regional basis, between the Board of Education or groups of local education author- 
ities on the one hand, and employers’ organisations, trade unions, trade associations 
or professional institutions on the other’. A survey of these ‘** local”’ and 
** central ’’ arrangements, as they may conveniently be called, is given after some 
general introductory observations on their character and scope. 
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—— Report on Adult Education in Yorkshire for the Period ending on 31 July 
1927. Educational Pamphlet No. 59. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 
54 pp. 1s. 


Committee on Edueation and Industry (England and Wales). Report. Second 
Part. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 77 pp. 9d. 

The first part of the report of the Committee on Education and Industry 
dealt with the adequacy of the arrangements of the public system of education 
in England and Wales for enabling young persons to enter into and retain suitable 
employment (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 5, May 1927, p. 791). 
In the second part that system of education is analysed ‘‘ in relation to the require- 
ments of trade and industry’. The method of procedure adopted was first to 
collect the views of important industrial and commercial bodies and then to present 
these views for the consideration of the educational bodies representative of admin- 
istrators and teachers. University education is not dealt with, the Committee 
having decided to concentrate almost entirely on the public provision for boys and 
girls up to about 18 or 19 years of age, whether the education is preparatory to 
employment, as in elementary schools, or subsequent to employment,as for the 
most part in the evening and technical schools. 

A summary of the conclusions and recommendations made is given at the end 
of the volume. 


Committee on Industry and Trade. Further Factors in Industrial Efficiency. 
Being Part II of a Survey of Industries. With an Introduction by the Committee. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. v + 361 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Parts I and II of the Survey oj Industries prepared by the Committee on 
Industry and Trade deal with an examination of certain factors in industrial and 
commercial efficiency and competitive power which the Committee considered 
most suitable to be dealt with as a whole, rather than in connection with each 
separate industry. A note on Part I appeared in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. XVI, No. 4, October 1927, p. 582. The present volume deals with industrial 
output, costs of production and distribution, over-capitalisation in industry, 
transport facilities, industrial fluctuations, industrial mobility, official information 
and statistics, and public trading enterprise. The volume forms an important 
contribution to the study of the problems of British industry in the post-war period. 


Electricity Commission. Report of Proceedings of Conference on Electricity 
Supply in Rural Areas. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 84 pp. Is. 

The Conference was convened in 1927-1928 by the Electricity Commissions set up 
under the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1926, with a view to co-ordinating information 
on the possibilities of extending electricity to rural areas in Great Britain. The 
recommendations of the Conference cover a number of both technical and general 
points. 


Home Oifice. Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) Committee. Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Compensation for Silicosis dealing with the Pottery 
Industry. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 41 pp. 1s. 3d. 

After a history of the subject leading up to the special powers conferred in 1927 
on the Departmental Committee for dealing with silicosis and a description of the 
main features of the problem, the report outlines a scheme of compensation for 
the pottery industry. Two schemes for the refractories industries and the metal 
grinding industries respectively are examined with a view to determining how far 
the provisions of these schemes could be applied in the pottery industry. 

An interesting report of the Conference between the medical members of the 
Committee and the medical advisers of the employers and operatives, given in 
the appendices, deals with certain points connected with clinical and radiographic 
examinations in the diagnosis of silicosis. 

Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. Spontaneous Electrific- 
ation in Dust Clouds( With Special Reference to Coal Dust Clouds). By S.C. BLACKTIN. 
Paper No. 43. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 19 pp. 6d. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Report on the Work of the Research and 
Education Division for the Year 1926-1927. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1928. 87 pp. 2s. 6d. 
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The Intelligence Department of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries has 
hitherto published periodical reports for the whole of the Department, but it has 
now been decided that each Division shall make separate annual reports. In ac- 
cordance with this decision the Research and Education Division has now published 
its first report, which covers the year 1926-1927. The report gives very full and 
interesting information on the development of agricultural research education in 
England. 


The Practical Education of Women for Rural Life. Being the Report of a 
Sub-Committee of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Board of 
Education. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 61 pp. 6d. 


In 1925 the Inter-Departmental Committee of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries and the Board of Education set up a committee to study the practical 
education of women for rural life. This sub-committee has now published its 
report with conclusions and recommendations relating to the following questions : 
(1) practical education for rural life of adult women; (2) practical education for 
rural life of girls completing their full-time education at 14 years of age ; and (3) 
practical education for rural life of girls in country schools. 


Ministry of Health. Departmental Committee on Ethyl Petrol. Minutes of 
Evidence taken before the Departmental Committee on Ethyl Petrol. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1928. 80 pp. 5s. 6d. 


Ministry of Labour. Report on the Work of Advisory Committees for Juvenile 
Employment during the year 1927. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 41 pp. 
3d. 


The functions of Juvenile Advisory Committees, which are presided over by an 
independent chairman and include representatives of educational authorities, 
employers and workers, are to advise on the management of the employment 
exchanges in relation to juvenile applicants for employment, and to give inform- 
ation and advice to boys and girls and their parents with regard to the choice of 
employment. This report gives a general review of the work of the Committees, 
which numbered 162 in all, during 1927. It is shown that increasing use is being 
made of the facilities provided by the Committees in the direction of advising boys 
and girls and placing them in employment, and an account is given of the work of 
industrial supervision, to which great importance is attached by the Committees. 
It is of interest to note that in many districts serious unemployment among juveniles 
is a thing of the past, and that even in the ‘‘ black spots ’’ unemployment among 
young workers is relatively much less acute than among adults. 


—— Industrial Transference Board. Report. London, H.M. Stationery Office 
1928. 83 pp. 1s. 6d. 


The Industrial Transference Board was set up in January 1928 to stimulate, 
and assist the transfer of workers from distressed areas to openings in other indus- 
tries. The present Report discusses the industrial situation of Great Britain, esti- 
mates the number of workers who will have to be transferred to new lines of 
employment or encouraged to emigrate, and examines the difficulties confronting 
the application of such a policy. A summary ofthe Report was givenin Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. XXVII, No. 8, 20 August, 1928, pp. 206-208. 


SCOTLAND 


Committee on Education and Industry in Scotland. Second Report. London, 
Edinburgh, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 40 pp. 9d. 


The Committee on Education and Industry in Scotland was appointed ‘‘ to 
enquire into and advise upon the public system of education in Scotland in relation 
to the requirements of trade and industry, with particular reference to the adequacy 
of the arrangements for enabling young persons to enter into and retain suitable 
employment”. The first report, to which attention was drawn in the Jnternational 
Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 1, July 1927, p. 131, was concerned with questions 
falling within the second part of the terms of reference. The second report first 
gives some account of the main features of the public system of education in 
Scotland., The system is examined under four heads: ‘‘ Primary Schools,” 
** Secondary Schools”, ‘‘ Day and Evening Continuation Classes and Central 
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Institutions ’’, and the ‘‘ Educational] Requirements of Agriculture”. The report 
then deals with the question of recruitment from the schools and, in the last chapter. 
with the problem of co-operation between education on the one hand and trade 
and industry on the other. Under each head, as the introductory note says, the 
reporters have ‘‘ summarised the evidence which they have obtained from the 
representatives of trade and industry and of education respectively. ’’ The Com- 
mittee gives at the end its own observations and recommendations. 


INDIA 


Report of the Working ofthe Indian Emigration Act, 1922 (V1 of 1922), the Rules 
issued thereunder and of the Labour Ordinances of Ceylon during the year 1927. 
By the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon. Calcutta, Govt. of India 
Central Publication Branch, 1928. 13 pp. 


JAPAN 


Department of Railways. Labour Seetion. An Qutline of the Organisation and 
Operation of the Employees’ Representative System of the Government Railways of 
Japan. Tokyo, 1928. 43 pp. 


Traffie Bureau. Railway Education in Japan. Tokyo, 1928. 24 pp. 


This brief survey of the vocational training of railway employees in Japan 
contains, first, a historical review of its development, and secondly, a short account 
of the present situation. This last part includes details relating to the ‘‘ Railway 
Institutes ’’ established by a special regulation drawn up in October 1921 and to 
the different courses (regular as well as special) given in those institutes. 


NETHERLANDS 
Armenraad. De Zorg voor de lichamelijk of geestelijk Gebrekkigen. Gids van 


instellingen in Nederland, samengesteld of Verzoek van de A.V.O., door den Armen- 
raad te Amsterdam 1928. Amsterdam. A38 + B92 pp. 

Describes the institutions in the Netherlands for physically and mentally 
disabled persons and contains a list of these institutions drawn up by the Council 
for Poor Relief at the request of the Congress on Employment for the Disabled. 


Departement van Binnenlandsche Zaken en Landbouw. Verslagen en Mededec- 
lingen van de Directie van den Landbouw 1928. No. 1. Lijst van Officiéele personen, 
Instellingen en Vereenigingen op Land- en Tuinbouwgebied. The Hague, 1928. 
176 pp. 1 florin. 

This useful annual publication gives names, addresses, etc., ofall organisations 
in the Netherlands dealing with agriculture and horticulture. It includes inform- 
ation on the Agricultural Division of the Department of Internal Affairs and Agri- 
culture, on State-aided agricultural and horticultural educational establishments, 
etc. A list of Government publications on agriculture and horticulture issued since 
1904 is appended. 

Ministerie van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Rijksdienst der Werkiloosheids- 
verzekering en Arbeidshemiddeling. Werkloosheidsverzekering Wachtgeldregelingen. 
Verslag van den Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsmiddeling over 
het Jaar 1926. The Hague, 1928. 255 pp. 

Annual report of the Unemployment Insurance and Employment Service for 
1926. The number of insured persons at the end of the year was 289,000, as 
against 277,000 at the end of 1925. The total expenditure was 5,200,000 florins, 
while contributions amounted to 5,000,000 florins, 3,400,000 of which represented 


public grants. 


NORWAY 

Arbeidsretten. Dommer og Kjennelser av Arbeidsretten 1927. By Paal Bere. 
Oslo, 1928. 

Annual report for 1927 of the Norwegian Industrial Court, established under 
the Act relating to settlement of labour disputes. 
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SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Ministarstvo Soeijalne Politike. Jzvestaj inspekcije rada i parnih Kollova Kralje- 
pine Srba, Hrvata i Slovenaca o Njenom Poslovanju u.g. 1917. Belgrade, 1928. 
229 -+- xx pp. 


SPAIN 


Instituto Nacional de Prevision. Comisién asesora nacional patronal y obrera, 
IV. Labor del Pieno (21-24 de marzo de 1927). Resumen de las sesiones celebradas, 
acuerdos, documentacién anexa. Madrid, 1927. 248 pp. 

The report of the sittings of the Consultative Committee of Employers and 
Workers of the Spanish National Provident Institute gives the text of the Mater- 
nity Insurance Bill and a statement regarding agricultural workers’ pensions. 


Ministerio de Trabajc, Comercio e Industria. Direceién general de Aeceién 
soeial y Emigracién. Servicios de Emigracién. Resumen general de la migracién 
espafiola en 1927. Serie C. Estadisticas. Madrid, 1928. 11 pp. 

This pamphlet is a reprint from the Boletin de la Subdireccién general de Emi- 
gracién (Tercera Epoca, Tomo 1, No. 3). The statistical data it contains were 
analysed in detail in the November 1928 issue of the Monthly Record of Migration. 


Direecién general de Trabajo y Aceién social. Negoeiado de Conflictos 
y Crisis de Trabajo: Coneiliacién y arbitraje. Estadistica de las Huelgas. Memoria 
Correspondiente al Trienio 1924-25-26. Madrid, 1927. 231 pp. 
Statistics relating to industrial disputes in Spain during the years 1924, 1925 
and 1926. 


SWEDEN 


K. Soeialstyrelsen. Arbetsiishetsrdkningen och de Lokala Arbetslishetsunder- 
sdkningarna i Sverige ar 1927. Le recensement des chomeurs en 1927. Sveriges 


Officiella Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1928. x1v + 208 pp. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Agrieulture. Year-book of Agriculture 1927. Edited by Nelson 
Antrim Cr avwForp and Arthur P. Crew. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. 
xxi + 1234 pp., illustr. $1.50. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Accidents at Metallurgical Works 
in the United States during the Calendar Year 1926. By William W. Apams. 
Technical Paper 430. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. 38 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of State. Report of the Delegates of the United States of America 
to the Sixth International Conference of American States held at Habana, Cuba, 
16 January to 20 February 1928. With Appendices. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1928. v1 -+ 343 pp. 50 cents. 

This Report contains a summary of the work accomplished in the various 
Committees of the Sixth International Conference of American States which held 
ten plenary sessions, approved and signed eleven conventions, sixty-two resolu- 
tions, seven motions and four agreements, the English and Spanish texts of which 
appear in the appendix together with the texts of the addresses delivered at the 
opening session. The subjects for discussion on the agenda of the Conference 
included, among others, intellectual co-operation and a number of economic and 
socia] questions. 


Federal Trade Commission. Co-operative Marketing. Document No. 95. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. tvim + 721 pp. 

This document, prepared in pursuance of a Senate resolution, includes: (1) a 
report on the development and importance of the co-operative movement together 
with the results of an enquiry into illegal interferences with the formation and 
operation of co-operative societies ; (2) the results of a study of co-operative costs, 
prices, and marketing practices of co-operative and other marketing organisations 
and distributors handling farm products. Each of these reports is preceded by a 
letter from the Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission to the President of 
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the Senate, containing a summary of the report and the conclusions arrived at. 


Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Efficiencies of Painters’ Respira 
tors Filtering’ Lead Paint, Benzol and Vitreous Enamel Sprays. Public Health 
Bulletin No.'177. Washington, 1928. rv + 27 pp. 15 cents. 


Technical study on the value of various respiratory appliances employed in 
protecting spray painters, examined from the point of view of their efficiency in 
filtering lead paint mist, benzol vapours and water-mist carrying silica dust. 
The report includes a description of the respirators most widely used, an account 
of the tests made, and of the results obtained. 


— Review of Literature on the Physiological Effects of pre Temper- 
atures and Humidities. By R. R. Sayers and Sara J. Davenport. Reprint 
No. 1150 from the Public Health Reports, 8 April 1927 (pages 993-996). Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 1+ 63 pp. 10 cents. 

After discussing the occurrence of abnormal temperatures and humidities in 
man’s natural environment (effects of seasonal variation in the temperate climates, 
effects of tropical climate and of cold climate) and in industries, the authors de- 
scribe the bodily reactions to abnormal atmospheric conditions and the effects of 
abnormal temperatures and humidities on working capacity and accident rate. 
The physiological action of abnormal temperatures and humidities are then ex- 
amined, and subjective and objective symptoms are reviewed. Measures for the 
prevention of ill effects of exposure to high temperatures are indicated (persona] 
hygiene and ventilation). A summary of.the study and a bibliography comprising 
chiefly recent works are added. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Department of Labour and Industries. Time Rates of Wages and Hours: of 
Labour in Massachusetts 1927. Labour Bulletin No. 153. Part IV of the Annual 
Report on the Statistics of Labour for the Year ending 30 November 1927. Boston. 
120 pp. 

This report gives in great detail] by occupation and district the time rates of 
wages, for ordinary time and overtime, and the hours of labour of workers in 
the chief manufacturing industries, public utilities, and transportation services. 
Data are also given for employees in the federal and municipal services. The 
figures show minimum rates of wages and maximum hours of labour which have 
become effective in the various organised trades either by written or by oral agree- 
ments between employers and unionemployees. No information is given for piece- 
work occupations. The data are comparable with those published in previous 
reports. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Department of Labour and Industry. Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Safety 
Congress, 21-23 March 1928, Philadelphia. Harrisburg, 1928. 371 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Allgemeiner freier Angestelltenbund. Die Angestelltenbewegung 1925-1928. 
Geschichts- und Handbuch der Wirtschafts-, Sozial- und der Gewerkschaftspolitik. 
Berlin, 1928. 300 pp. 14 marks ; bound, 16 marks. 

The report on the activities of the German Federation of Salaried. Employees 
from 1925 to 1928 contains an account of the evolution of economic and social 
policy in Germany and statistics relating to unemployment, wages, cost of living, 
rationalisation, etc. 


—— Die Angestellten in der Wirtschaft. Eine Auswertung der amtlichen 
Berufszdhlung von 1925. Berlin, 1928. 111 pp. 

This work, prepared with the assistance of the German Statistical Office, is 
a study of the changes which have occurred in Germany in the number of workers 
and salaried employees in commerce and industry. In those industries where 
rationalisation has been introduced the number of salaried employees has increased 
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in relation to the number of workers. The number of salaried employees in rela- 
tion to the total population has also increased. 
The study includes some statistical tables. 


American Engineering Council. Safety and Production. An Engineering and 
Statistical Study of the Relationship between Industrial Safety and Produetion. 
New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1928. 414 pp. 


Ameriean Federation of Labour. Wages in Manufacturing Industries 1899 
to 1927. Washington, 1928. 75 pp. 10 cents. 

This study is based mainly on statistics of the total number of manufacturing 
wage earners in the United States and the total amount of wages paid to them, 
as shown in the censuses of manufactures. Pre-war and post-war data are given, 
Changes in ‘‘ real ” earnings are calculated by relating changes in money earnings 
to changes in the cost of living. Changes in ‘‘ social ’’ wages are calculated by 
comparing variations in money earnings with variations in the total value added 
to the product by the manufacturing processes ; if earnings become a higher pro- 
portion of the value added, the position of the workers is raised relatively to other 
classes of the community, and vice versa. The proportion which wages form of 
total cost of production is also calculated. 

Data are given both for manufacturing industries as a whole and for each 
of the chief industries. Statistics are also given showing for different dates the 
relation between the wages of workers in Northern and Southern States of the 
Union, between those of skilled and unskilled workers, and those of men and 
women. 


American Institute of Co-operation. American Co-operation, 1927. A collection 
of Papers and Discussions comprising the Third Summer Session of the American 
Institute of Co-operation at the School of Commerce, Northwestern University, Chicago, 
Ill., 20 June-16 July 1927. Vol. 1,xv1 + 856 pp. Vol. II, vir + 834 pp. Washington. 


These volumes contain the proceedings of a four-weeks’ educational conference 
of leaders in agricultural co-operation. 


American Voeational Association. Aduli Education. A Special Report adopted 
by the American Vocational Association at iis Annual Convention in Los Angeles, 
California, December 1927. Bulletin No. 1. 70 pp. 25 cents. 


Arbeiterrat Gross-Hamburg. Jahrbuch 1927. Hamburg, 1928. 195 pp. 


Ashby, A. W. Economic Conditions in Welsh Agriculture. Suggestions of Some 
Remedies. Aberystwyth, University College, Agricultural Economics Department, 
1928. 35 pp. Is. 

This short, careful analysis of the economic side of Welsh farming is based 
throughout on data collected by the Agricultural Economics Department of 
University College, Aberystwyth. It contains a survey of prices, production 
conditions, and marketing. Attention is drawn to the important effects of the 
slow rate of agricultural production ; the ‘‘lag”’ in the agricultural turnover, it 
is pointed out, brings losses avoidable in other industries. 

An appendix of half-a-dozen pages contains a study on ‘‘ Labour Organisation 
on Welsh Farms ”’, by Mr. J. Lteretys Davies. Great stress is here laid on the 
need for regularising the use of labour. The use of machinery, enabling the farmer 
to dispense with casual labour, is, the writer says, ‘‘ an advantage to the farmer and 
to the whole of the ruralcommunity ”’. The waste of potential labour force involved 
in the family system of farming, where each family worker is not fully employed, 
has been one of the causes of poor return and standards of living lower than are 
really necessary. ‘‘ The aim should be to employ the minimum number of workers 
aided by the maximum amount of capital to obtain the best balance between 
capital equipment and labour, or that which will give the lowest cost per unit of 
work done.’ The short analysis of labour requirements per production unit in 
this appendix is decidedly interesting. 

Associazione nazionale per la prevenzione degli infortuni sul lavoro. Relazione 
sull’ organizzazione e sull’ attivita dell’ Associazione con speciale riferimento al¥ 
anno 1927. Milan, 1928. 128 pp. 

Report on the organisation and activities of the Italian National Association 
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for the Prevention of Industrial Accidents with special reference to the year 1927. 


Baade, Dr. Fritz. Entwicklungsméglichkeiten der europdischen Landwirtschaft. 
Schriftenreihe des deutschen Volkswirts, 3. Berlin, 1928. 43 pp. 

In spite of its brevity, this pamphlet manages to draw attention to a number 
of salient facts and to point the way to many suggestive inferences. The author 
assisted in the preparation of the data supplied by the German Delegation to the 
World Economic Conference in 1927, data which were co-ordinated to present a 
general survey of the world development of agricultural production in its relation 
to economic needs, especially those of the European populations, over the last 
fifty years. The present pamphlet sets forth the author’s reflections on these 
data. What new sources of food supply are now to replace those provided through 
the XIXth century opening up of the virgin prairies of the North American Conti- 
nent, which alone made possible the unnatural growth of industrialised populations 
in Europe ? The author finds the answer in an increase of agricultural production 
within Europe itself, and sees in the popular adoption of the improved technical 
processes known to, but still little used by. European farmers, the means to that 
end. To prove his point, he correlates briefly the figures for increased cereals 
production and for the use of fertilisers in Europe. 


Baaseh, Ernst. Holldndische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Handbuch der Wirt- 
schaftsgeschichte, herausgegeben von G. Bropnitz. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1927. 
vu + 632 pp. 

The book is divided into three parts ; the first deals with the industrial history 
of the Netherlands from the formation of the Utrecht Union (1581) to the outbreak 
of the French revolution. Soon after independence was won, industry developed 
remarkably. Large capitalist enterprises flourished and colonial expansion began 
as early as 1594 when the East Indian Company was established. A few pages 
only (384-419) are devoted to the transition period from the occupation of the 
country by the French to 1815. The last chapter gives an account of the industrial 
reconstruction after the Napoleonic wars and of more recent developments. 


Bernhard, Dr. Hans. Die Wirtschaftsprobleme des Vallemaggia (Tessin) als 
typischen Gebirgsentvilkerungsgebiels. Schweizerische Vereinigung fiir Innen- 
kolonisation und industrielle Landwirtschaft. Schriften Nr. 36. Zurich, 1928. 
46 pp. 

Population problems of the mountainous districts in Switzerland have been 
subjected to careful study for some time. This book deals especially with the 
economic problem of the Vallemaggia valley, which is considered typical of the 
mountainous districts suffering from exodus of the population. 


Bieleeki, Jan. Dr. Franciszek Stefezyk. Pionier Spéldzielczosci Rolniczej w 
Polsce. Warsaw, Zwiazek Rewizyjny Polskich Spéldzielni Rolniczych, 1928. 24 pp. 

Describes the work of Dr. Francis Stefczyk, pioneer of agricultural co-operation 
in Poland. 

Bornstein-Lychowska, Dr. Melanja. | Miedzynarodowa Organizacja Praty. 
Zarys Ustroju i Dzialalnosci. L’ Organisation internationale du Travail. Structure 
et activité. Publications de la Société polonaise de politique sociale, No. 6. Warsaw, 
F. Hoesick, 1928. 82 pp. 

This excellent pamphlet deals with the aims, problems and working of the 
International Labour Organisation, and describes the results already achieved. 
After a brief account of the organisation of the International Labour Office, the 
international Labour Conference and the Governing Body, the author analyses 
the scope of the international legislation relating to hours of work, protection of 
children, young persons, and women workers, industrial hygiene, etc. He then 
indicates the results obtained by enumerating, with explanatory notes, the rati- 
fications of Conventions adopted by the Conference. The author’s conclusion is 
an enthusiastic but well considered vindication of the aims of the International 
Labour Organisation. 

Bougnard, Dr. Elisabeth. Das Problem der Berufskrankheiten in den européa- 


ischen Ladndern. Cologne, 1928. xu + 63 pp. 
After indicating the scope of the problem of workmen’s compensation for 
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occupational diseases and the principles on which are based the various systems of 
compensation actually in force, the author gives an account of the relevant legisla- 
tion in nineteen European countries. The study ends with a brief survey of the 
international movement connected with the question : the author recalls the terms 
of the Berne White Phosphorus Convention (1906), examines with care the work 
undertaken by the International Labour Office and emphasises the importance 
of the Convention relating to compensation for occupational diseases adopted 
by the International Labour Conference in 1925. The author has made extensive 
use of documents and her work contains a good bibliography. 


Bourgeois, Nicolas. Les théories du'droit international chez Proudhon. Le jédéra- 
lisme et la paix. Bibliothéque générale d’économie politique. Paris, Marcel 
Riviére, 1927. 138 pp. 


The author examines Proudhon’s theories of international law and his system 
of rational organisation of relations between countries, devised to ensure justice 
and peace. 


Bouvier, Jeanne. La lingerie et les lingéres. Bibliothéque sociale des métiers 
publiée sous la direction de Georges RENARD. Paris, Gaston Doin et Cie., 1928. 
392 pp. 

The author, a former member of the French Superior Council of Labour, has 
put her ability and her experience at the service of a particularly ill-remunerated 
class of women workers. She examines in turn the occupational organisation of 
seamstresses in ancient times and during the Middle Ages, the developments in the 
linen and lingerie trade, and the organisation of the work in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. In her capacity as member of the Committee of the French 
Office for Home Work, Mrs. Bouvier has taken part in the Office’s efforts to render 
fully effective the Act of 10 July 1915, the essential provisions of which relate 
to the minimum wage, and to place the administration of the Act entirely under 
the control of the Labour Inspectorate, in compliance with the requirements of 
Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. She describes the present situation as regards 
amendments to the Act of 10 July 1915 and the work of the wages committees. 
Then, turning her attention to the position of home workers in the lingerie trade 
in relation to social legislation, the author enquires why the Act of 1898 on compen- 
sation for industrial accidents is not applicable to this class of workers. She 
renews the protest made in the articles published by her at the time of the Seventh 
Session of the International Labour Conference (1925), the agenda of which included 
the question of compensation for industrial accidents. ‘‘ In the statement of 
general principles laid down in Article 427 of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty, it is 
said that the physical, moral and intellectual well-being of wage earners is of supreme 
importance. Home workers are wage earners, since the Act of 10 July 1915 
prescribes their legal minimum wage. We do not understand why the Inter- 
national Labour Conference at its Seventh Session excluded them from the inter- 
national Convention on compensation for industrial accidents. ” 

This attractive and well-documented work does honour to the series of studies 
in which it is published. 


Carrard, Dr. A. Le développement de la psycholechnique en Suisse. L’ Institut 
psychotechnique de Zurich jusqu’en 1927. Schweizer Schriften fdr rationelles Wirt- 
schaften, Nr. 8. Zurich, Hofer, 1927. 47 pp. 


The author describes the development and experiments of the Psychotechnical 
Institute of Zurich from its foundation down to 1927. 


Chambre consultative des Associations ouvriéres de Production. Annuaire 
1928. Paris. 363 pp., 20 francs. 

The year-book of the French Chamber of Workers’ Productive Co-operative 
Societies for 1928 contains the history of the organisation since its foundation in 
1884, its rules, a list of affiliated societies, and a complete collection of the provisions 
and regulations relating to workers’ productive co-operative societies. 


Cleveland, Frederick A. American Citizenship as distinguished from Alien 
Status. New York, The Ronald Press Co., 1927. vit + 475 pp., illustr. 


The aim of this book is to provide a scientific presentation of facts which it is 
thought each American citizen and each alien should know about his status when 
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within the jurisdiction of the United States. It deals in popular form with such 
matters as the legal basis of citizenship, the advantages and disadvantages of aliens 
in the United States, and the position of citizens and aliens as subjects. It contains 
a good bibliography. 


Cole, G. D. H. The Payment of Wages. A Study in Payments by Results under 
the Wage System. New and revised edition. London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1928. xx1 + 155 pp. 

In this revised edition the author has made various additions to the original 
study published nearly a decade ago. He claims, however, that although industrial 
conditions show considerable change, the fundamental problems of the wage system 
have remained the same. The movement from time to piece rates and the adoption 
of bonus systems of payment have been much slower than seemed probable a 
few years ago. The introduction of more standardised systems of production, 
which often results in changes in the methods of wage payment, has been restricted 
in Great Britain by the great industrial depression. 

In considering present tendencies, the author discusses the extension, in the 
post-war period, of the use of self-acting machinery, which largely determines 
the pace at which work is done, and which, in consequence, renders piece-work 
incentives unnecessary. He is of opinion that the chief struggle of the future will 
not be between time work and piece work, but between the work of minding an 
automatic machine and work of increased technical efficiency without undue 
monotony or rigidity ofdiscipline. In developing this last type of work, industrial 
physiology and psychology should play an important part. They are superior to 
the earlier forms of scientific management which, by piece-work and bonus systems 
and time and motion studies, sought to increase production without considering 
adequately the subjective effects on the workers. 

The author is of opinion that, in the main, the right line of advance for the trade 
unions is not the progressive substitution of individual ‘*‘ payment by results ” 
for time work, but rather that of collective for individual systems of payment. 
These should be established by trade unions which have undertaken, through 
their experts, to master the technique of workshop management. Under “‘ collec- 
tive contracts ”’, the total remuneration of the workers of a factory or department 
varies according to total output, the total of wages being divided among the workers 
in agreed proportions. The wide adoption of such a system would provide a means 
*¢ of organising that responsible relationship of the workers to industry which present 
conditions imperatively require”. It develops a co-operative spirit, and, while 
avoiding the setting of man against man, gives the workers a collective interest in 
improving the efficiency of production. It supplies ‘‘ the easiest means for the 
workers of extending their control over industry in precisely those things which they 
are best equipped to control”. Where industry is depressed, as at present in 
Great Britain, however, such a system would not be likely to stimulate an increase 
in output per ‘* worker-hour ” as this would involve dismissal of workers. This is 
especially true if the employer is a member of a combine which has adopted a 
policy of restricting output. 

The author devotes chapters to a detailed discussion of the various piece- 
work systems of wage payment, bonus and ‘‘ efficiency ” systems, scientific man- 
agement, collective bargaining, workshop committees and workshop bargaining, 
commission systems and profit sharing. The respective merits of time work and 
payment by results are discussed. Throughout, the author stresses the essential 
need of a satisfactory system of remuneration consistent with the sense of justice 
of those employed under it. However perfect a system may be, he points out, 
it will give satisfactory results only if it is applied in a spirit of goodwill 

The survey is completed by appendices giving the provisions of various piece- 
work and other agreements, together with a list of some of the most important books 
which deal with the subject. 


Committee on the Cost of Medical Care. The Five-Year Programme of the 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care. Washington, 1928. 39 pp. 


—— The One Great Outstanding Problem. Washington. 8 pp. 


Confederazione Generale Fascista dell’ Industria Jtaliana. Associazione fra le 
Soeieta italiane per Azioni. Piccolo Annuario Statistico Italiano, 1928. Rome, 
1928. 207 pp. 
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1¢* Congrés national des (uvres officielles de Sauvetage de |’ Enfance & Lyon, 
2-5 juin 1927. Compile rendu. Lyon, 1928. 


The agenda of the Congress comprised four sections dealing respectively with : 
(1) the mother and child ; (2) the child from 3 to 14 years ; (3) the young person 
from 14 to 18 years; (4) officially organised child welfare work in Lyons. The 
work of the third section was dealt with under the chairmanship of Mr. Lasss&, 
General Director of Technical Education, and bore more especially on the problem 
of vocational guidance, the point of view and the réle of the doctor in vocational 
guidance, apprenticeship, and education in home economics. 


Crew, Albert, and Blackham, R. W. The Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920- 
1927. London, Jordan and Sons, 1928. xv1-+ 195 pp. 5s. 


This book, which shows how the many Unemployment Insurance Acts from 1920 
have been affected by subsequent legislation and more particularly by the Act of 
1927, will be welcomed by all who have endeavoured to find their way through the 
mazes of these complicated and intricate Acts. An introduction to and a general 
summary of the Unemployment Insurance Acts is given in the first chapter, and in 
succeeding chapters the Acts of 1920-1927 as repealed or amended are set out 
in extenso together with useful annotations (including summaries of judicial rulings 
and references to leading cases). Some of the more important statutory rules and 
orders are given in an appendix, and the book is provided with an exhaustive and 
comprehensive index. 


Deearis, Dr. A. Die Agrarfrage Dalmatiens. Inaugural-Dissertation an der 
Philosophischen Fakultét der Universitat Basel. Split, Leonova Tiskara, 1928. 
83 pp. 

A brief, but clear account of the complex agrarian situation in Dalmatia, and 
of the beginnings of agrarian reform. It is a merit of the thesis that the economic 
situation is treated as the principal problem. The abolition of mediaeval servitudes 
and forms of land tenure will not solve the agrarian problem ; the author points to 
the great need of soil improvements before the extensive areas of uncultivated land 
can be made to support their proper quota of the population. 


Délégations au X™° anniversaire de la Révolution d’Octobre. Les femmes pour 
Union soviétique. Paris, Bureau d’éditions, 1928. 90 pp. 3 francs. 

Report on the work of the International Conference of Women and the Congress 
of Women Workers and Peasants of the Soviet Union held at Moscow, in October 
1927, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the October Revolution. 


Deutseher Ausschuss fiir Technisches Schulwesen. Lehrgang fiir Zimmerer jar 
planmdssige praktische Ausbildung und fir den technischen Unterricht. Unter 
Mitarbeit zahlreicher Fachleute massgebender Kérperschaften und mit Unter- 
stitzung des Reichskuratoriums fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit. Berlin, 1928. Illustr. 
2.50 marks. 


Deutseher Baugewerksbund. Jahrbuch 1927, Hamburg, 1928. 600 pp. 


Die Sozialversicherung nach dem neuesten Stand der Gesetzgebung. Systematische 
Darstellung des Sozialversicherungsrechts und Einfiihrung in die Praxis. Lehrbuch 
fir Sozialversicherungsbeamte und Studierende des Sozialversicherungsrechts. 
Herausgegeben von Ludwig Brucker. Unter Mitwirkung von Dr. Mutnuerins, 
Hans Siiss, Dr. Lutz Ricnter. 1. Band von Ludwig Brucker. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1928. 311 pp. 


Dresdner Volkskunstschule. Wege und Ziele. Dresden, 1927. 43 pp. 


Evangelisch-Sozialer Kongress. Die Verhandlungen des fiinfunddreissigsten 
Evangelisch-Sozialen Kongresses, Dresden, 29.-31. Mai 1928. Géttingcn, Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1928. 185 pp. 


Federal Couneil of the Churches of Christ in Ameriea. Department of Researeh 
and Edueation. The Coal Strike in Western Pennsylvania. Research Bulletin No. 7. 
New York, 1928. 99 pp. 

This report contains the results of investigations carried out in the Western 
Pennsylvania coalfields at the request of the Pittsburgh Council of Churches. 
A chapter on the historical and legal background of the situation and of the economic 
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conditions in the coal industry as a whole is followed by a detailed account of the 
struggle ofthe United Mine Workers of America with the coal companies, par- 
ticularly in the Western Pennsylvania coalfields to maintain the right of labour to 
collective bargaining. 

In conclusion the report makes a certain number of recommendations towards 
a solution of the difficulties of the coal industry. It deplores the belligerent and 
oppressive tactics adopted by both sides and advises co-operation between the 
companies and their employees ; the reconsideration by the companies of their 
stand on the principle of collective bargaining which they have abandoned ; a 
frank presentation by the companies of the financial data upon which they base 
their contention that the union scale is prohibitive ; and acceptance by the mine 
workers of a larger measure of responsibility for the prosperity of the industry. 
Finally, it considers that the public has a vital interest in setting the coal industry 
in order and should see to it that the economic loss and suffering caused by unem- 
ployment and inadequate earnings shall not recur, and that the present methods of 
preventing unionisation in the Southern fields shall end. 


Federazione sindacale Faseista dell’ Industria cotoniera italiana. I concordati 
di lavoro nell’ industria cotoniera italiana. Stipulati a tutto ’'anno 1927. Con intro- 
duzione del presidente Ing. Carlo TARLARINI. Milan, 1928. 152 pp. 

This volume contains the texts of all the collective agreements, whether local, 
regional, or national, from 1915 to 1927, in the Italian cotton industry. 


Fileni, E. Développement des Chaires ambulantes d’ Agriculture en Italie. Rome, 
1927. 21 pp. 

In this communication to the thirteenth International Congress on Agriculture, 
Mr. Fileni — who has long held important posts in the central organs of the Italian 
Agricultural Travelling Schools — describes the history, the development and the 
results of the activities of these institutions for agricultural education, which 
have largely contributed to the progress of Italian agriculture from both the 
technical and economic standpoints. 


Finekh, Dr. Hans. Arbeitsmarkt-Verhdltnisse in Schleswig-Holstein. Fragen 
des Arbeitsmarktes. Dissertationsreihe des Seminars fir Arbeitsvermittlung und 
Berufsberatung an der Universitat Minster. Herausgegeben von Dr. Heinrich 
Weser und Dr. Bernhard OapEMANN. Heft III. Minster, 1928. xm + 113 pp. 

Dr. Finckh’s study, which is one of a series of similar works published by the 
Employment and Vocational Guidance Seminary of the University of Minster, 
deals with the labour market in Schleswig-Holstein. 


Foster, William Trufant, and Catehings, Waddill. Progress and Plenty. A Way 
out of the Dilemma of Thrift. Reprinted from The Century Migzizine, July 1928. 
Newton, Massachusetts, Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, 1928. 31 pp. 

This pamphlet outlines the argument of a book by the same authors, entitled 
The Road to Plenty, an account of which was given in the International Labour 
Review for April 1928, p. 657. 


Garbai, Alexander. Die Bauhiitten ( Vergangenheit und Zukunft). Der Weg zum 
gemeinwirtschafllichen Aufbau der Arbeitsorganisationen im Baugewerbe. Hamburg, 
Verlag Deutscher Baugewerksbund, 1928. 232 pp. 

After an analysis of the origin of the guild movement in ancient times and 
during the Middle Ages, the author describes the economic basis and trend of the 
modern building guild movement, and the ethical considerations and social ideas 
which have inspired it. 


Gebhardt, Dr., Martineek, Dr., and Gottstein, Dr. (a) Die Sozialversicherung. 
By Dr. Gesuaror. (b) Das Reichsversorgungswesen. By Dr. M.xrtneck. (c) Die 
medizinische Statistik. By Dr. Gorrsretn. MHandbicherei fir Staatsmedizin. 
Vierzehnter und Fiinfzehnter Band. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1928. 271 pp. 


General Federation of Trade Unions. Proceedings at the Twenty-ninth Annual 
General Council Meeting held at Great Yarmouth 5-6 July 1928. London, 1928. 
51 pp. 

Girault, Arthur. Principes de colonisation et de législation coloniale. V. Troisitme 
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partie. L’ Afrique du Nord. 2. La Tunisie et le Maroc. Cinquiéme édition revue et 
augmentée. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1928. 1x + 559 pp. 


Glay, Emile, and Champeau, Henry. L’instituleur. Bibliothéque sociale des 
métiers publiée sous la direction de Georges RENARD. Paris, Gaston Doin et 
Cie, 1928. 538 pp. 

After describing the origin and development of the school and the situation as 
regards public education in France in 1789, the authors examine the influence 
on primary education of the Revolution and of the different forms of government 
which followed it. They analyse the scope of the Acts passed during the Revolu- 
tion, the Restoration period, and the second and third Republics, and then discuss 
the value of modern educational methods (intuitive and active methods). Finally, 
they consider the teachers’ organisation movement, the history, development and 
activities of teachers’ unions, and indicate the problems raised by the present 
organisation of public elementary education in France. 


Goerrig, Dr. Franz. Das Arbeitsrecht in der Praris. Neue Folge (V. Band der 
ganzen Reihe) 1.7.1926-31.12.1927. Leipzig, A. Wordel, 1928. x1 + 578 pp. 


Grigaut, Maurice. Que jfaut-il savoir de la Société des Nations Qu’est-elle ? 
Qu’a-t-elle fait ? Que peut-on en attendre ? Bibliothéque des Chercheurs et des 
Curieux. Paris, Librairie Delagrave, 1928. 126 pp. 

The author has not attempted to vindicate the League of Nations at whatever 
price. He has rather sought to give the reader a work which, planned on simple 
lines, is yet scientific in character, that is to say, one which does not seek to exagger- 
ate results or minimise obstacles. He studies in turn the character of the League 
of Nations, the humane work it has undertaken, the maintenance of peace, and 
the efforts to prepare and organise for peace in the future. The volume includes 
a bibliography. 


Guillebaud, C. W. The Works Council. A German Experiment in Industrial 
Democracy. Cambridge University Press, 1928. vim -+ 305 pp. 16s. 


The author, who has made a close study of his subject during a number of years 


spent in Germany, does not confine himself to a technical analysis of German 
legislation on works councils, but, in addition, examines at length a whole series 
of present-day problems of the highest interest in Great Britain, among others, 
the relations between works councils and the trade union movement, and the 
effects of works councils on industrial relations and industrial self-government. 
The book should prove a valuable source of reference on one of the most charac- 
teristic forms of industrial democracy in Germany. 


Hamilton, Walton H. and Wright, Helen R. A Way of Order for Bituminous 
Coal. Publications of the Institute of Economics. Investigations in Industry and 
Labour. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1928. x11 + 365 pp. 

This book deals with the bituminous coal industry in the U.S.A. and is concerned 
with such questions as the nature of industrial organisation, the demands which 
the community may with reason impose upon an industry, and the ways by which 
an industry may be made to do the things expected of it. Special attention is 
devoted to the stake of the workers in the industry, the effects of industry upon 
their lives and their place in the general scheme of industrial control. 


Hansen, K. A. Forebyggelse af Ulykkesstiljaelde under Arbejde. Reprinted 
from Socialt Tidsskrift, March 1928. 42 pp. Copenhagen. 

A summary of Danish legislation relating to the prevention of industrial 
accidents, prepared by Mr. Hansen of the Danish Ministry of Health. 


Hardman, J. B. S., and others. American Labour Dynamics in the Light of Post- 
War Developments. An Inquiry by Thirty-two Labour Men, Teachers, Editors and 
Technicians. Edited by J. B. S. HirnomMan. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1928. xv + 432 pp. 

The studies which make up this book were prepared under the guidance of the 
Provisional Officers and Advisory Board of the American Labour Problem Asso- 
ciates, an organisation ‘‘ created to study, analyse and interpret factual develop- 
ments and the movement of ideas within the ranks of labour and on the fringes 
of the labour movement’”’. Their aim is to present a general view,of the signifi- 
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cant develo pments that took place in the labour sphere during the years 1918- 
1928, and to throw light on the effects of the economic arid social trends of the 
post-war de cade on the labour mind and labour organisation in the United States; 


Hereod, R. La question de l’alcool au point de vue international. Lausanne, La 
Concorde, 1928. 33 pp. 

The question of alcoholism presents certain international aspects which will 
become more prominent, the author writes, as the relations between countries 
become closer. Although the problem is primarily a national one, a knowledge of 
how it is being dealt with in different countries is indispensable. It is the inter- 
national aspects of alcoholism and of the efforts to combat it which are dealt with 
in this pamphlet. 


Hexter, Maurice Beck. Juvenile Employment and Labour-Mobility inthe Business 
Cycle. Boston, Massachusetts Labour Committee, 1927. x1x + 111 pp. Paper cover, 
50 cents ; cloth, $1. 

The value of this monograph lies in its contribution to our body of knowledge, 
at present lamentably incomplete, of the processes through which children go who 
are leaving or have recently left school for work. Dr. Hexter has utilised a con- 
siderable mass of statistical data and is able to demonstrate with the aid ofa series 
of charts and graphs the existence of a close connection between juvenile employ- 
ment and the general labour market in Massachusetts. The study suggests the 
possibility of creating a representative national juvenile employment index on 
similar lines to the one constructed by Dr. Hexter for Boston. 


Heyde, Dr. Ludwig. Abriss der Sozialpolitik. Fifth revised edition. Leipzig, 
Quelle und Meyer, 1928. 159 pp. 

This new edition of Professor Heyde’s little book, to which attention was 
drawn in the International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 2, August 1922, p. 308, 
and Vol. IX, No. 3, March 1924, p. 457, is as welcome as it is opportune. Aftera 
brief introduction defining social policy and its methods, the author devotes several 
chapters to an adequate and well-informed survey of German labour legislation 
from its earliest beginnings to the present day. A short concluding chapter 
touches on possible future developments. This informative book is to be commended 
to everyone interested in German social affairs. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. Report of the Safety Convention 
and Annual General Meeting held at Hamilton, 8-9 May 1928. Toronto. 163 pp. 


Institute of Industrial Welfare Workers. The Committee Movement in Industry. 
Articles reprinted from Welfare Work. London, 1928. 47 pp. 6d. 

Under this title are collected several articles which appeared during 1928 in 
Welfare Work, the journal of the Institute of Industrial Welfare Workers. The 
several articles, each by a different author, are descriptive of the activities of 
various types of Welfare Committees and Works Councils in a few selected indus- 
tries in England. For articles which deal with such a relatively small sample 
of Industrial Committee activity, and of the Works Council] movement in general, 
the title chosen is too comprehensive, and compared with the extensive and sub- 
stantial literature of the subject already available, this series of articles is quite 
elementary. However, if a brief and up-to-date account be desired of the status 
of Joint Committee activities in a few progressive British industries, this publica- 
tion of the‘ Institute of Industrial Welfare Workers will*be found satisfactorily to 
serve the purpose. 

Internationales Jahrbuch fiir Schiedsgerichtswesen in Zivil und Handelssachen. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. Arthur NussBAuM. Band II. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1928. 
x11 + 405 pp. 

This is the second edition of an international year-book devoted to arbitration 
in civil and commercial disputes. 


Irvine, L. G. The Present Position of Miners’ Phthisis on the Rand. Address 
delivered to the Association of Mine Managers, 20 July 1928. 12 pp. 


The author makes a statistical study of miners’ phthisis (silicosis in its simple 
form or accompanied by tuberculosis) among workers on the Rand for the past 
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eleven years. He examines, in the light of the statistical data collected, the factors 
on which depend the number of cases of silicosis detected during a given period : 
occupational and hygienic conditions which produce the disease, duration of time 
during which the members of the group of working miners have been exposed to 
these occupational conditions, standard of ‘‘ diagnosis”. Then, turning his 
attention to the two principal causes of miners’ phthisis, dust and tuberculosis, 
the author emphasises the importance of prophylactic measures ensuring: (1) the 
greatest possible diminution of the production of dust in every mining process 
which creates it, and its removal from the air when found, (2) the diminution of the 
amount of tuberculosis underground. 


Janvier, J. M. Organisation professionnelle et repos hebdomadaire. Loi du 29 dé- 
cembre 1923. Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France. 157 pp. 20 francs. 

After examining the development of legislation in favour of occupational 
organisation in France and present-day signs of a far-reaching transformation in 
the life of the worker, the author considers the institution of the weekly rest day, 
which, in his opinion, is the combined result of this movement and the French Act 
of 29 December 1923. He shows how this Act has made agreement between the 
most representative employers’ organisations and trade unions in a particular 
industry and district the very condition on which the observance of the weekly rest 
day depends. In the last part of the book, the author outlines the occupational 
organisation of the future. A bibliography is included. 


Jeunesse ouvriére ehrétienne. Le livre de la sécurité. Edité a l’occasion de l’Expo- 
sition de la Sécurité ouvriére du 7 au 21 octobre 1928. Liége. 64 pp. 


This interesting pamphlet will be dealt with in the Industrial Safety Survey. 


Jones, Caradog D. The Cost of Living of a Sample of Middle-class: Families, 
Issued in advance of the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, Vol. XCI, Part IV. 
1928. London, 1928. 56 pp. 1s. 


Jordan, Herbert W., and Borrie, Stanley. A.B.C. Guide to the Companies 
Act, 1928. London, Jordan and Sons, 1928. xi + 188 pp. 5s. 


Jourdanne, Jules. Les associations de fonctionnaires et le recours pour exces de 
pouvoir. Paris, Rousseau et Cie, 1928. 156 pp. 15 francs. 

The author attempts to define the legal status of civil servants’ organisations 
in France, in the light of decisions rendered in connection with the administration 
of the Trade Union Acts of 1884-1920 and the Act of 1901 on associations, in accord- 
ance with French legal practice pertaining to common law and to administration. 
His analysis of this twofold jurisprudence leads him to conclude that the associa- 
tions of civil servants formed under the Act of 1901 alone are entitled to legal 
appeal or to institute legal proceedings, while civil servants’ unions (syndicats) 
founded under the Acts of 1884 and 1920, although legitimate in fact, are not so 
competent. 

Mr. Jourdanne considers that the enactment of legislation clearly defining the 
status of civil servants’ associations can alone put an end to the drawbacks resulting 
from the present situation. 


Kent Education Committee. Review of the Work of Vocational Guidance and 
Juvenile Welfare Within the Administrative County of Kent for the Year ended 
31 July 1927. Maidstone, 1928. 50 pp. 

Klapkrowski, Dr. Tadeusz. Spdldzielnie Rolnicze w Wojewédztwach Centralnych 
i Wschodnich. Warsaw, Zwiazek Sp6éldzielni Rolniczych Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej, 
1928. x11 + 223 pp. 

Study on the agricultural co-operative societies in eastern and central Poland. 


Knudson, John Immanuel. Methods of International Legislation. With Special 
Reference to the League of Nations. Thése présentée a l'Université de Genéve. 
Geneva, 1928. 138 pp. 

Kraupa, Dr. Ernst. Der Glasbldserstar. Munich, J. F. Bergmann, 1928. 119 pp., 
illustr, 


After an interesting historical review of the subject, the author gives a detailed 
description of glassworker-" cataract. Statistics, etiology, pathogenesis and safety 
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measures are dealt with in separate chapters. A study of the problem of glass- 
workers’ cataract considered as an occupational disease and a detailed biblio- 
graphical index complete the volume. 


Labour Party. Report of the Ninth National Conference of Labour Women 
held at Portsmouth 16 and 17 May 1928. Together with Report of Private Conference 
on Organisation held 15 May. London, 1928. 76 pp. 3d. 


Lavarde, Guy L. de. Situation juridique et sociale des entraineurs et jockeys. 
Thése pour le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Rousseau 
et Cie, 1927. 278 pp. 


This is a treatise on the legal position of trainers, jockeys and employees in 
racing stables in France and on various questions of interest, both from a legal and 
a social point of view, connected with their work and position. 

This position is largely regulated by sets of rules known as the Codes des Courses. 
The legal nature of these rules has been much disputed. Analysis has now shown 
them to be no more than provisions of a contract which persons who take part in 
horse-racing make with one of the three societies which control its administration. 
The persons who enforce these regulations are neither judges nor arbitrators, but 
merely agents of these societies. 

The book discusses in detail the contracts entered into by trainers, jockeys, 
and stable lads. It examines the nature of the work done by these persons and 
the category of employment to which it belongs. It also deals with their 
occupational organisations and societies founded for their assistance. 


Lenin, W. I. Materialismus und Empiriokritizismus. Kritische Bemerkungen 
aber eine reaktiondre Philosophie. Vienna, Berlin, Verlag far Literatur und Politik, 
1927. xxx1 + 487 pp. 


Les colonies italiennes. Numéro spécial. Hors série. Supplément du numéro 
d’aoat de La Vie technique et industrielle. Paris, 1927. 135 pp. 


Lewis, Edward R. America, Nation or Confusion. A Study of our Immigration 
Problems. New York, London, Harper Bros., 1928. xv1 + 408 pp. 


The main idea which Mr. Lewis defends in this book is that uncontrolled 
immigration brought about a certain disintegration in American life and that 
the present restrictive immigration policy is necessary to prevent that disintegra- 
tion from continuing. Unrestricted immigration, he thinks, has led to growing 
political and social disunion. This is, to a large extent, the protest of an American 
of the old Anglo-Saxon stock against the danger which threatens that stock as a 
result of the infusion of blood of many alien nationalities. Mr. Lewis considers it 
essential to keep in the majority the stock to which the United States institutions 
are native, or, at least, to give it a chance to remain in the majority. It is being 
done, we are told, by the Immigration Act of 1924 which seeks, first, to limit immi- 
gration to reasonable and workable proportions and, secondly, to favour immi- 
grants from Northern and Western Europe at the expense of those from Southern 
and Eastern Europe. 

The author considers, however, that the present 1890 basis for the immigration 
quotas is not satisfactory and that the national origins provision should be brought 
into force at the earliest possible moment. 


Ligue nationale du Coin de Terre et du Foyer. Le coin de terre et le petit dlevage 
en Belgique. Rapports édités a l'occasion du Congrés- Exposition des 1-3 septembre a 
La Louviére. La Louviére, 1928. 123 pp. 

Contains the reports submitted to the Congress and Exhibition held 1-3 Sep- 
tember 1928 at La Louviére in connection with small holdings and home manage- 
ment. The second part of the pamphlet deals with cattle and poultry breeding 
on a small scale, an important industry in Belgium, and with education in home 
economics. 


Maddison, Eugen, and Angelus, Oskar. Das Grundgesetz des Freistaats Estland 
vom 15, Juni 1920. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1928. vi + 94 pp. 


Maukisch, K. R., Sperk, H., Lehmann, E., Vogel, W. Das Sandstrahlgebldse 
unter besonderer Beritcksichtigung der Massnahmen zur Vermeidung von Schddi- 
gungen bei seiner Verwendung. Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbe- 
hygiene. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. 
Neue Folge. Heft 21. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1928. 46 pp. 
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A few pages only of this brochure, which is almost entirely technical, are 
devoted to injuries to the health of workers engaged in sand-blasting operations. 
The work describes the different kinds of apparatus used (compressed air, steam, 
and vacuum jet blowers) and technical protective measures (elimination of dust, 
respirators, apparatus and special appliances, etc.). A number of illustrations are 
included. 


Moller-Arnold, Dr. E. Vergleich der Leistungen nud Kostendes Rabenverziehens 
und -erntens von Betrieben eines niederschlesischen Kreises. Schriftenreihe des 
Betriebswirtschaftlichen Ausschusses beim Land- und Forstwirtschaftlichen Arbeit- 
geberverband fiirdie Provinz Schlesien. Heft 8. Breslau, Alfred Fritzsche, 1928. 
20 pp. 

Pamphlet in the series on farm management problems published by the Union 
of Agricultural and Forestry Employers in the province of Silesia. It contains a 
comparative study on tasks performed and costs in beet thinning and beet lifting 
on farms in a Lower Silesian district. The figures given show the importance 
of modern wage principles and rational planning of the work. 


Monheim, Maria. Rationalisierung der Menschenvermehrung. Eine Studie 
zur praktischen Bevdlkerungspolitik. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1928. vi + 142 pp. 


A comprehensive and impartial treatment of the subject of birth control, such 
as is given in this book is a difficult and exacting task. The main difficulty in 
dealing with the question lies in the fact that this matter of fundamental import- 
ance to the community is one in which the individual must strongly resent inter- 
ference. The author attempts to reconcile the private with the public interest. 
A student of political economy, with practical experience as a doctor, she is able 
to approach the subject from widely divergent standpoints. The book includes 
a historical account of the respective attitudes of the Church, the State and public 
opinion towards the question. 


Morgenstern, Oskar. Wirtschaftsprognose. Eine Untersuchung ihrer Vorausset- 


zungen und Moglichkeiten. Vienna, Julius Springer, 1928. v + 128 pp. 

Study devoted to the practical value of the various economic indexes and 
methods of using index numbers. It deals with the following questions among 
others: preliminary conditions and economic foreca:ts ; the use of the economic 
barometer and its effects ; possibilities and future of forecasting methods. 


Nast, Alfred. Code de la Coopération. Etude sur le régime légal et réglementaire de 
la coopération en France. Te. tes (Lois, Décrets, Arrétés, etc.) classés et annotés. 
Paris, Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1928. v1 + 705 pp. 45 francs. 


In this work are brought together for the first time the legal texts which form 
the basis of French law on co-operation — mutual credit and agricultural or mari- 
time co-operative organisations, credit societies for the assistance of retail trade 
and smal] industries, such as mutual guarantee societies and people’s banks, 
hotel credit societies, artisans’ and workers’ co-operative organisations, distributive 
societies, co-operative building societies, etc. The classification adopted, the 
numerous notes and observations, and the detailed tables facilitate reference. 
Moreover, the first part of the work is devoted to a general review of some two 
hundred pages which gives, according to an ordered plan, the legislative provisions 
and regulations concerning the different forms of co-operation, and constitutes in 
itself an important contribution to the general theory of co-operation. 


National Child Labour Committee. Child Labour Facts, 1928. No. 343. New York. 
17 pp. 15 cents. 

A summary showing the extent of child labour in the United States, the 
occupations in which children are principally employed there, and the present 
condition of Federal and State child labour legislation, followed by brief studies of 
certain aspects of child labour. 

National Council of Social Service. Co-operation in Social Service. Being the 
Annual Report of the National Council of Social Service for the year 1927-28. London. 
48 pp. 6d. 

The National Council of Social Service was founded in 1919 to bring together 
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the principal voluntary and statutory agencies concerned in social service, so that 
by working together they might avoid overlapping and enable better progress to be 
made. 


This principle of co-operation is reflected in the composition of the National 
Council, which includes representatives of voluntary movements of national scope. 
Government Departments, and associations of local government authorities, 
Thus the Council provides a meeting place where all the leading bodies concerned 
n such matters as public health, education, the use of leisure, the care of young 
people, the relief of distress and so forth can meet together and plan common 
action. ‘ 

For the year 1927-1928 the report ‘makes special reference to the work of the 
Council in regard to adult education, the training of village craftsmen, workers’ 
leisure, and oversea settlement. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Employee Stock Pufchase Plans in the 
United States. New York, 1928. x1 + 245 pp. 


The Cost of Living in the United States of America, 1914-1927: New York, 
1928. x1v + 142 pp. $2. 

In this volume the National Industrial Conference Board, the important 
organisation of American employers, presents a complete survey of the movements 
in the cost of living in the U.S.A. since 1914. The volume is to some extent a 
continuation of earlier volumes on the Cost of Living in the U.S.A. (for 1914- 
1926, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. X VI, No. 6, December 1927, p. 899), 
but it has been completely revised. It discusses the difficulties and problems 
connected with the cost of living and compares the index numbers prepared by the 
Board with those of the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The volume is enriched by 
numerous graphs and an appendix of statistical tables. 


The Cost of Living in Twelve Industrial Cities. Studies of the Cost of 
Living. New York, 1928. x + 76 pp. $1.50. 


Contains the results of a cost-of-living investigation in twelve representative 
American industries between August and October 1927. One large, one medium- 
sized and one small city were selected from the States of Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. The investigations were confined to the cost of maintain- 
ing a fair minimum American standard of living for wage earners. The most 
significant deduction to be drawn from them is the limited amount of difference 
which appears to exist between the various cities in the total cost of maintaining 
the standard. Differences in living costs between large and small cities and geo- 
graphical sections have, it appears, been over-estimated in the past. 


—— The Economic Status of the Wage Earner in New York and other States. 
Studies in Industrial Relations. New York, 1928. x1 + 125 pp. $2.50. 


A comparison of the economic status of the wage earner in New York State with 
that of his counterpart in other States with which New York State is in active 
industrial competition. After a discussion of the chief characteristics of industry 
in New York State, the volume compares the level of wages in the different States, 
the development of industrial relations activities, and the cost of living. The 
report concludes that the economic status of the average wage earner in New 
York State compares favourably with his position in the other States considered. 
(Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Dlinois and 
Michigan). 


—— Wages in the ‘United States 1914-1927. New York, 1928. xi + 168 pp. 


This volume continues and completes information given in previous studies 
with regard to wages, hours of labour, and employment in American industries. 
In the course of its investigations the National Industrial Conference Board has 
gradually extended the field covered, and in the present study data are given for 
twenty-five manufacturing industries and also for public utilities, anthracite 
mining, building trades, Class I railroads, and agriculture. As far as possible 
comparisons are made for various dates during post-war years in relation to 
information. for 1914. Comparisons of earnings with the cost of living are made 
in order to give indications regarding the levels of real wages at different dates. 
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Office eoopératif belge. Compte-rendu du X V™° Congrés a Brurelles le 16, 17 
et 18 juin 1928, Brussels. 212 pp. 10 francs. 


Palestine Zionist Executive. Department of Labour. Report on Investigation 
of the Cost of Living of Jewish Workers’ Families, August 1926. Statistical Bulletin 
No. 14, 1926. Jerusalem, 1927. 


Pini, Auguste. Le trade-unionisme et ses rapports avec le mouvement ouvrier anglais 
contemporain. Thése pour le doctorat (sciences économiques et politiques). Univer- 
sité de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, E. de Boccard, 1927. 292 pp. 


After a historical review of the origin and development of workers’ organisations 
in England, the author makes a general survey of trade unionism at the present day. 
He describes the development of the unions in the principal industries and the 
influence of various theories on the British trade union movement, defines the 
meaning and scope of their activities in the political and economic spheres, and, 
in the light of his analysis of these various factors, considers the future outlook for 
British trade unionism. According to Mr. Pini’s view, the general strike of 1926 
marks the end of an epoch in the evolution of British trade unionism. Two subse- 
quent events, the passing of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 29 July 
1927 and the offer of collaboration with capitalist employers made at the recent 
Trade Union Congress, must, he says, have a decisive influence on the future 
evolution of the British labourmovement. The present legal status of trade unions 
is briefly described in the appendix. 


Primm, Heinrich. Die gewerbliche Berufsschule als Mittel zur Erhéhung der 
Konkurrenzfdhigkeit des Handwerks. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Univer- 
sitat Koln. Saarbriicken, Saarbriicker Druckerei und Verlag, 1927. 134 pp. 


Raezynski, Dr. Aleksander. Umowu Zbiorowe Pracy. (Uwagi do projektu 
Ministerstwa Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej.) Warsaw, J. Hoesicka, 1928. 51 pp. 


Commentary on the B'1I relating to collective agreements drafted by the Polish 


Ministry of Labour and Social Assistance. 


Raeder, J. and Storsteen, E. Forebyggelse av cienskader i arbeidslivet. Norsk 
Forening for Socialt Arbeide. Arbeidervernskrifter. V. Oslo, 1928. 31 pp. 

This little volume, one in a series of ‘‘ labour protection pamphlets "’ published 
by the Norwegian Association for Social Progress, deals with the prevention of eye 
injuries in industrial occupations. 


Rechtsvergleichendes Handwérterbuch fir das Zivil- und Handelsrecht des In- 
und Auslandes. Herausgegeben von Dr. Franz ScHLEGELBERGER. Zweiter Band. 
Vierte und Fiinfte Lieferung (Anwachsung im Erbrecht — Bedingung). Berlin, 
Franz Vahlen, 1928. Pp. 241-400 + 8. 


Reichsaussehuss der Deutsehen Jugendverbinde. _ Tédtigkeitsbericht far die 
Geschdftsjahre 1926-1927. Berlin, 1928. 64 pp. 


R. K. Werkliedenverbond in Nederland. Derde Jaarboek 1927. Utrecht. 254 + 
Iv pp. 
Year-book (1927) of the Netherlands Catholic Workers’ Federation. 


Roekefeller Foundation. Annual Report 1927. New York, 1928. rx + 385 pp. 


Rihl, A., Schulte, R.,and others. Die Aschebeseitigung in Grosskesselanlagen. 
Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet der Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben von der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft fir Gewerbehygiene. Neue Folge. Heft 22. Berlin, 1928. 
46 pp. 

Saey, Jaeques S. de. Conséquences économiques et sociales du retour de l’ Allemagne 
a l’étalon-or. Thése pour le doctorat en droit. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. 
Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France. 190 pp. 


Salvatierra, Sofonias. Obrerismo y Nacionalidad. Managua, 1928. 207 pp; 


After showing the influence of physical and geographical conditions on the 
formation of the various characteristics which constitute nationality, and citing 
as examples several great civilisations, the author analyses the distinctive features 
of the people of Nicaragua. He then briefly examines the principal socialist doc- 
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trines and the socialist movement in Europe, analyses the labour movement in 
Nicaragua and indicates how it might be organised on the basis of thrift and 
education. 


Slotemaker de Bruine, J. R., and others. Vijf-en- Twintig Jaren sociale Verze- 
kering. Haarlem, H. D. Tjeenk Willink, 1928. vi + 342 pp., illustr. 


Société suisse des Voyageurs de Commerce. Ses cinquante ans d’activité,187 8-1928 
Lausanne, 1928. 294 pp. 


This report on the activities of the Swiss Union of Commercial Travellers during 
the past fifty years is also published in German. 


South African Institute for Medical Research. Annual Report for the Year 
1927. Johannesburg, 1928. 83 pp. 

Special mention may be made of the report on the work of the Research Divi- 
sion of the Institute and, more particularly, that of the Department of Industrial 
Hygiene in connection with experiments on dust inhalation, dust estimation 
and elimination, and tuberculin reactions in natives employed in mines. 


Souweine, Pau! B. L’ Argentine au seuil de l’indusirie. Ecole des sciences politiques 
et sociales de Louvain. Paris, Victorion Fréres et Cie, 1927. xxrx + 644 pp. 


Argentina, an almost entirely pastoral country until 1914, received during the 
war a great industrial impetus. Owing to the fact that the industrial activity of 
the principal countries producing manufactured goods was directed to the satis- 
faction of home needs and national defence, a dearth of these products on the 
Argentine market was increasingly felt. A large number of factories and work- 
shops sprang up in the neighbourhood of large towns and, in spite of equipment 
which was often primitive and improvised, succeeded, at least to some extent, in 
making up the deficiency in imports. A brief period of experiment was followed 
by the establishment of the new industries on a firm basis. When the war was over, 
these industries, dealing principally with the transformation of raw materials, 
were able to compete successfully with those of industrial countries anxious to 
recapture their lost markets. 

As a firm believer in the industrial future of his country, the author examines, 
in the first part of his work, the assets which enabled Argentina to achieve her 
industrialisation. He estimates her resources in population and labour supply, 
in fuel and in raw materials, her equipment in machinery and tools, her banking 
and her credit systems. The second part deals with social, industrial and commer- 
cial legislation, the fiscal system and customs policy. With regard to the last 
point, which is one of special interest in Argentina to-day, the author advances 
arguments in favour of free trade, admitting only the possible necessity of a tem- 
porary and judicious protective tariff. The réle of the State, he considers, should 
consist ‘‘ in preparing the ground for industry, attracting the necessary labour 
by a rational immigration policy, developing vocational education, enacting social 
legislation which will safeguard the interests of the workers without alarming the 
capitalist, and industria] legislation which will protect Argentine industry from 
unfair competition both at home and abroad, and, finally, in instituting active 
propaganda in favour of Argentine manufactures. ”’ 


Sozialdemokratischer Parteitag 1927 in Kiel. Protokoll mit dem Bericht der 
Frauenkonferenz. Berlin. J. H. W. Dietz, 1927. 375 pp. 


Staberow, Dr. Joachim. Die Stellung der Machttheorie des Lohnes inder sozial- 
Okonomischen Wissenschaft. Greifswalder Staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen 
herausgegeben von Dr. W. Ed. BreErMANN, Dr. W. Kan ver und Dr. K. Muns. 
Greifswald, L. Bamberg, 1927. 62 pp. 


Steding, Dr. Fritz. Die Kartellierung der Landwirtschaft. Berlin, Deutscher 
Schriftenverlag, 1928. 80 pp. 


This small book is a challenge to German agriculturists to reorganise the selling 
policy of their industry by adopting some form of the cartel system. The author, 
who has written on the application of scientific rationalisation methods to agricul- 
ture, contrasts the insignificance of the efforts of European agriculturists to 
influence agricultural prices with the initiative taken by farmers in the large agri- 
cultural producing countries in other continents. 
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Not all the arguments advanced by the author are convincing. The possi- 
bilities of the co-operative marketing organisations are perhaps under-estimated. 
The analysis of the suitability of agricultural produce for cartel marketing is at 
many points questionable ; the bulk and perishable nature of agricultural produce, 
the possibilities of substitution of one food for another for a period long enough to 
break prices, the reactions (hardly calculable as yet) of the domestic consumers to 
a strict organisation of agricultural selling and the political pressure exercisable 
through their mass vote, are not touched on. An attempt is made, however, 
to get down to the roots of the matter. The thesis needs to be supported by 
figures, but these, as the author complains, are not available in his own country. 
The most careful and original part of the book is the practical programme at the 
end, where a reasonable line of policy is sketched out, which might form the basis 
of a sustained effort in the near future. 


Stefezyk, Dr. Fr. Znamiona i Zadania kas Stejezyka. Warsaw, Zwiazek Rewi- 
zyjny Polskich Splédzielni Rolniczych, 1927. 64 pp. 


This study, which is reprinted from a larger work by Dr. Stefezyk, describes the 
aims and activities of the Stefezyk agricultural credit funds. 


Tao. L. K. Livelihood in Peking. An Analysis of the Budgets of Sixty Families. 
China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture. Peking, Social 
Research Department, 1928. 158 + xx pp. 


Statistical information with regard to living conditions in China is far from 
abundant and Professor Tao has performed a useful service in undertaking the 
study of family budgets in Peking. The data which he has compiled cover 48 work- 
ers’ families of the poorer class and 12 families of school teachers. The period 
covered by the enquiry is six months in the case of the workers’ families and 
one month in the case of the teachers, during the winter of 1926-1927. 

The information regarding the workers’ families was obtained by investigators 
who visited each family, generally daily. Many difficulties not encountered in 
conducting family budget enquiries in western countries had to be overcome. 
Thus ignorance of reading, writing, and arithmetic by the members of the families 
made it necessary for those conducting the enquiry themseives to enter all the 
records on the forms. In the case of the price data, difficulties arose from the 
fact that the value of coins varies according to the amount of metal they contain ; 
also there is no fixed relation between the silver dollar and the copper coins. In 
the case of weights and measures, the absence of uniform standards caused compli- 
cations in securing quantitative information. In view of these and other diffi- 
culties, it is a matter of congratulation that the work was brought to a successful 
conclusion. 

The results show in detail the income and expenditure of each family. An 
interesting description of housing conditions and housing equipment is also given. 


Teleky, Dr., Lochtkemper, Dr., Rosenthal-Deussen, Dr., Erika, and Derdack* 
Staubgefdhrdung und Staubschddigungen der Metallschleifer insbesondere der des 
bergischen Landes. Arbeit und Gesundheit. Heft 9. Herausgegeben von Dr. Marti- 
NECK. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1928. 205 pp. 14 marks. 


The question of compensation for industrial diseases resulting from the in- 
halation of dust in industrial occupations, has, until recently, been studied more 
particularly in English-speaking countries. It is now receiving close attention 
from German specialists. The above volume is an important contribution to the 
literature on the subject. After a study of the social and health conditions of the 
grinders of Slingen, including statistics of morbidity and mortality in this cate- 
gory of workers, the authors describe working conditions and technical processes. 
They indicate the methods of analysing dusts collected in workrooms and some 
results obtained, and give the data collected as a result of the medical and radio- 
graphic examination of workers. The authors declare themselves able for the 
first time to determine the exact nature of the pulmonary lesions due to different 
categories of dusts. They indicate the necessary prophylactic measures for 
workers exposed to the risk of dusts. The volume includes some interesting 
appendices relating to the relevant Prussian legislation and to studies on dusts 
carried out in Great Britain, 
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Terzaki, Christo. Agrotike synetairistiki organosis. (Organisation coopérativa 
agricole ; les coopératives de premier degré.) Vol. 1. Calamai (Greece), 1928. 112 pp. 

In this study on Greek agricultural co-operative societies, the author shows 
the necessity of recruiting the members of these orgarisations among homogeneous 
agricultural elements. He recommends the creation of local co-operative credit 
and purchase societies and of co-operative societies operating within a wider 
radius for the transformation and sale of products. The organisation on an 
independent basis of the currant industry, which is at present under State control, 
should (he considers) give birth to a central union of co-operative purchasing 
societies, a pan-Hellenic federation of co-operative societies, and lastly, an annual 
general meeting of co-operative societies. 


Triidinger, Dr. Die wirttembergische Landwirtschaft im Lichte der Statistik. 
Sonderabdruck aus den Wirttembergischen Jahrbiichern fiir Statistik und Landes- 
kunde, Jahrgang 1927. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1928. Pp. 240-402. 2 marks. 


An offprint of the Wurttemberg Year-book of Agricultural Statistics for 1927. 
A special chapter describes land tenure. Statistics on agricultural education are 
also given. The volume contains no information with regard to agricultural 
labour. 


Unfallverhitungsvorschriflen der Tépferei-Berufsgenossenschaft. Ausgabe 1928. 
Berlin. 


Urban, Georg. Zentrifugen-Sicherungen. Eine Beschreibung des erforderlichen 
Schutzes an Zentrifugen. Technischer Aufsichtsdienst der Nahrungsmittel-Industrie- 
Berufsgenossenschaft (Reichsunfallversicherung). Berlin, 1928. 31 pp. 


Varga, N. L’économie de la période de déclin du capitalisme aprés la stabilisation. 
Paris, Bureau d’Editions. 174 pp. 6 francs. 

Although Mr. Varga considers that, during recent years, the position of capit- 
alism has been strengthened in the principal countries, he argues that various 
social and economic factors inherent in the evolution of capitalism preclude its 
permanent consolidation and complete stability. In fact, the author contends, the 
action of these factors, which manifests itself in increasingly wide and serious indus- 
trial disputes, leads capitalism steadily towards its fall. 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Tarifléhne der Beschd,‘*tten im 
Organisationsbereich des Verbandes der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Stand am 
31, Dezember 1927. Berlin. 298 pp. 1.50 marks. 


Verband Schweizerischer Arbeitsiimter. Dreiundzwanzigster Geschdftsbericht 
fair das Jahr 1927. Protokoll der X. Verbandsversammlung Schweizerischer Arbeits- 
dmter in Genf, 8 Oktober 1927. Zurich, 1928. 82 pp. 


The twenty-third yearly report of the Swiss Association of Labour Offices shows 
the number of offices affiliated at the end of 1927 as 35 ; employment was found 
for 82,735 applicants during the year under review.as against 73,988 in 1926. 
The report includes the text of an address on the development of employment 
exchanges delivered by Professor MANGoLp at the annual meeting of the Association. 


Wilhelmi, Dr. K. Die wertschaffende Arbeitslosenfirsorge. 3. Auflage. Bicherei 
des Arbeitsrechts, Neue Folge, Band 8. Herausgegeben von Dr. F. Syrup und 
Dr. O. WeIGERT. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1928. 205 pp. 

This volume, which forms part of a series of studies on labour legislation 
published under the direction of Dr. Syrup, President of the autonomous Institute 
for Placingand Unemployment Insurance, and Dr. Weigert, of the German Ministry 
of Labour, contains the text of the recent provisions relating to the organisation 
of relief work for the unemployed, together with a detailed commentary. 


Wollsehliger, Hanns. Der Eintritt nichtstaatlicher Verbdnde indie Vélkerrechts- 
ordnung auf dem Gebiete des internationalen Arbeitsrechts. Braunsberg, Kommis- 
sionsverlag der Hederschen Buchhandlung, 1928. vim + 70 pp. 

The subject of this monograph is the position of trade associations in inter- 
national law in relation to their co-operation in international labour legislation. 
The author first traces the history of the part played by private associations in 
developing the system of international labour law. The position of trade associa- 
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tions under Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles is then discussed. Examining 
the position of the workers’ and employers’ representatives at the International 
Labour Conference and on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
the author concludes that trade associations can be held to have no specific legal 
right of representation, as they possess only a limited and somewhat vague power of 
assisting in the choice of these representatives. Their right to complain of the 
non-fulfilment by a Member of the Organisation of its obligations with respect to a 
Convention that it has ratified is, however, a specific legal right, though one of a 
narrow scope. 

The author reaches the conclusion that trade associations can only be regarded 
as a subject of internationallawtoa very restricted extent. This constitutes, never 
theless, a result of considerable significance. For it is a step towards the break- 
down of the old conception of international law as concerned exclusively with the 
relations of States with one another. Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles cannot 
be reconciled with this conception. That States should have agreed to permit the 
workers’ and employers’ representatives in the International Labour Organisation 
to speak and vote in opposition to the representatives of their Governments is 
a remarkable and significant phenomenon. The precise effect in international 
law of this part of the Treaty is difficult to estimate, and therefore necessarily 
controversial. The trend of development is nevertheless unmistakable ; in this, 
from a legal point of view, lies its main interest. 


Zaluski, P. Co to Jest Kasa Stefezyka i Jak ja Zalozyc ? Warsaw, Zwiazek 
Rewizyjny Polskich Spéldzielni Rolniczych, 1927. 64 pp. 

Describes the aims and organisation of the Stefczyk mutual co-operative agri- 
cultural credit funds. 

Wspélpraca Kasy Stefzyka ze Spéldzielnia Rolniczo-Handlowa. Warsaw, 

Zwiazek Rewizyjny Polskich Spéldzielni Rolniczych, 1927. 93 pp. 

The author describes the collaboration of a Stefczyk fund with a workers’ 
commercial co-operative organisation. 


Zentralverband der Schuhmacher. 300 Haushaltungs-Rechnungen von Arbeitern 
der Schuhindustrie und des Schuhmacher-Gewerbes in Deutschland. Aufgenommen 
vom 1, April 1925 bis 31, Mdrz 1926. Nuremberg, 1928. 95 pp. 

‘This report gives the results of an interesting enquiry conducted by the German 
Central Union of Shoemakers into the family budgets of members of its organisa- 
tion. The data collected cover the year from 1 April 1925 to 31 March 1926, 
information being supplied by the families with regard to both income and expendi- 
ture. Data are given as to the number of hours worked during the year by the head 
of the family. Information regarding housing accommodation is also given. 
The report gives not only general averages but also the details for each family as 
to income, classified according to source, and expenditure on each of the chief 
items which enter into the cost of living. 

For the 300 families covered, the average income during the year was 
2,460.32 marks, of which nearly 72 per cent. was earned by the head of the family, 
nearly 10 per cent. by the wife, and about 7.5 per cent. by the children, while 
social insurance benefits and other similar receipts accounted for 6.67 per cent. 
Among the chief groups of expenditure, food, drink, and tobacco represented 
53.81 per cent. of total expenditure ; the percentages for clothing, includinglaundry, 
cleaning and repairing, and for housing accommodation, including heating and 
lighting, were 12.39 and 12 respectively. 


Zwiazek Rewizyjny Polskich Spéldzielni Rolniezych. Dziesieciolecie Zwiazku 
Rewizyjnego Polskich Spéldzielni Rolniczych w Warszawie. 1917-1927. Warsaw, 
1927. 42 pp. 

A review for the period 1917-1927 published on the occasion of the tenth anni 
versary of the foundation of the Union of Polish Agricultural Co-operative Societies: 


Regulaminy Instrukcje i Przepisy dla Kas Stefezyka. Warsaw, 1928: 
109 pp. 
Regulations, rules, and instructions relating to ‘‘ Stefezyk ” co-operative agri- 
cultural credit funds. 
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—— Regulaminy Instrukcje i Przepisy dla Spéldzielni Mleczarskich. Warsaw, 
1928. 110 pp. 
Regulations and instructions relating to a co-operative dairy. 
Sprawozdanie Zwiazku Rewizyjnego Polskich Spéldzielni Rolniczych w 
Warszawie za 1927 rok. Warsaw, 1928. 40 pp. 
Report on the activities of the Union of Polish Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies during 1927. 
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